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50th Anniversary 


THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine for business and economics teachers. Ce. 


Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. 
In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company 1903 oot 


does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the viewpoints expressed in SEL sy 
the articles published. seen. 










Printed in the United States of America 








FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
1903-1953 


Bri&gF HistORY OF SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


South-Western Publishing Company started with only a 
small beginning fifty years ago. The story of its founding 
and of its growth is in itself a story of the American 
free enterprise system. It is the story of an idea growing 
into a large business dedicated to service. 


In the city of Knoxville, Tennessee, then only a town by 
today’s standards, Mr. James W. Baker was successfully 
teaching a class in ae In those days there 
were not many schools teaching anges and ac- 
counting, but education for business was beginning to 
expand in this country. As there was at that time no 
book that Mr. Baker considered to be satisfactory, he set about preparing his 
own material, which he called 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
OFFICE PRACTICE. It proved so successful in his own classes that other 
teachers soon learned about it. He began selling material to some of these 
other schools, and the fame of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
OFFICE PRACTICE spread. 


Mr. Baker soon found that he was spending more time taking care of the 
sale of his bookkeeping material than he was in teaching his classes. There- 
fore, he conceived the idea of forming a company. Two close friends, Colonel 
J. C. Woodward and Mr. Hu Woodward, agreed - with him in 
the forming of a company. This company was formed in 1903. 





The company was first named Southern Publishing Company until it was 
discovered that another company had been incorporated with the same name. 
The name was then changed to South-Western Publishing Company. This 
name was selected because it was felt that the South and the West were the 
areas that the company should first plan to serve. The founders never dreamed 
of the rapid and successful growth into a national and even an international 
organization. 











































Because of the growing needs for production and distribution facilities, 
the comgnas was moved to the important printing center of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1910. The home office of South-Western Publishing Company is still in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which is somewhat near the center of ulation of the 
United States. It operates its own branches in New Roche! e, New York; 
Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; and San Francisco, California; with repre- 
sentatives in every state; depositories in many states; agents in Canada, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines; and distribution throughout the United States, all posses- 
sions, and in many foreign countries. The Chicago office was opened in 1917, 
followed by the Eastern office in 1919, the Western office in 1922, and the 
Dallas office in 1936. 


Colonel J. C. Woodward was the first president and served until 1924. 
He was succeeded by Mr. J. W. Baker, who served as president until his death 
in 1938. Mr. Baker was succeeded by Mr. Hu Woodward, who served as presi- 
dent until 1949 when Mr. J. F. Sherwood was elected president. All officers 
and employees are a part of what is often referred to as the “South-Western 
family.” They have come up through the ranks. 


Gradually new textbooks were added to the line of publications and, 
through the years, the three departments of the business have grown until today 
there are three comprehensive and distinct lines of textbooks for high schools, 
— business schools, and colleges. Many of the publications in these three 
ields are used more extensively than all competing books combined, and many 
others are by far the leaders in their fields. 


From the very beginning, and ever since, the objective of the company has 
been to render service above all else and to take an aggressive lead in the 
preparation of better types of instructional material for the growing needs in 
education. The founders assumed the attitude that a publisher of instructional 
material is dependent upon the schools and unless the publisher renders a 
high service, that publisher is not entitled to survive. Tied up with this phi- 
losophy is the firm conviction that the publisher must be a part of education 
and must contribute to education professionally and in every other way pos- 
sible. As a result, only professionally trained and professionally experienced y 
personnel have continuously formed the staff of South-Western Publishing ‘ 
Company. It is for this reason that South-Western Publishing —— has } 
been known as “Specialists in Business and Economic Education.” The com- 
pany is a specialist in publishing strictly within the field of business education ¢ 
and its related field of economic education. 





A Rededication 


On this, our fiftieth anniversary, we of the South-Western famil express 
our appreciation for the privilege of serving the schools in the field of business 
education and economics and for the patronage that has enabled South-Western 
Publishing Company to grow into a great company. We also express our public 
appreciation for the many talented authors who have helped, through their 
writing, to build a great company. We rededicate at this time the policies of 
oa Publishing Company to continued service in the partnership of 
education. 


Ce 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


CE 
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Work Experience—-A Must 


by ELVERTON A. FOKD 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF COMMERC&£ 
DETROIT, MICHIG\\ 





Most administrators will admit 
that a work-experience program is 
definitely an asset to the novice 
worker, but how many administra- 
tors are initiating such a program 
in their schools? This article will 
attempt to give you an idea of the 
benefits derived from a_work- 
experience program and show the 
importance of such a program to 
your school and community. 

The work-experience program in 
our school has been quite success- 
ful, and although it may entail a 








are made to have various agencics 
and business concerns in the con- 
munity co-operate with the pro- 
gram. In this way both studenis 
and citizens are in close contact 
with each other and are aware of 
the community environment and 
problems confronting those parti- 
cipating in the program. 

There must be close contact 
between the school and the busi- 
ness world. The businessman must 
be sold on the work-experience 
program. He must understand 








little hard work in the beginning, 
the results will be gratifying to 
those who participate in the program. The 
values of the program to the students are 
immeasurable. 

Educators will agree that teaching in the 
up-to-date school of today is a vastly im- 
portant and professional undertaking. It is 
being recognized by educators that every 
teacher should have a basic knowledge of 
business training in order to teach. Business 
training is so interrelated with the seven 
cardinal principles of education that it is 
impossible to separate business education 
and general education. The objectives of 
business education and general education 
should include the development of behavior 
attributes, such as attitudes, understandings, 
sensitivities, skills, and abilities. 

There is no reason, that is psychologically 
sound, why we should isolate our students 
within the school. Schools should not be like 
islands, set apart from the mainland of life 
by a deep moat of convention and tradition. 
That is why linking the school and its pro- 
gram with life is one of our chief goals. 
Resource visitors, interviews, field trips, 
surveys, and work-experience programs 
should be integrated into the curriculum of 
the school. We shall never make our schools 
ggg their proper function in American 
ife until we build a two-lane highway 
between the school and the mainland of life. 

In the work-experience program at the 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, attempts 
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that by working with the school he 
can help develop qualified workers 
to meet the needs of his business. Generally 
speaking, businessmen are willing to co- 
operate with the school; they are willing to 
lend their assistance in training students who 
are the promising useful citizens of to- 
morrow. The selection of students to partici- 
pate in the program should be based on the 
capacity of the students to perform the 
duties required on the job. The work experi- 
ence should be of a practical nature so that 
the students receive the full value of the 
experience. 

Business offices offer the best laboratory 
for training business students. In business 
offices students get actual job experience, 
develop additional skills, and improve their 
personality. This type of training is particu- 
larly valuable in jobs where employees 
meet the public and work closely with co- 
workers in an office situation. 

In our secretarial training class students 
are exposed to all types of training that will 
enable them to cope with situations on the 
job. It is advisable to conduct a community 
survey to determine the type of jobs that 
are available in your particular community. 
After the survey is completed, it is advisable 
to outline job descriptions to determine the 
type of training necessary for the various 
positions available. The community survey 
is very important and your course of study 
should be influenced by the findings of the 


survey. 
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\N-SCHOOL PROGRAM DESIRABLE. Your own 
« nool office is one of the best laboratories 
for your senior business students. Students 
working in the school office have the oppor- 
tunity of handling business correspondence 
(both official and personal), taking dictation, 
answering the phone, doing office routine 
work, and so forth. This experience helps 
the student and prospective employee to 
overcome that initial shock when confronted 
with a new job and gives the student con- 
fidence in handling a new situation. 


Prior to leaving school, each graduating 
senior should have some course that empha- 
sizes personality development.  [n_ this 
course students should get a great deal of 
information about personal appearance, 
cleanliness, correct dress, office decorum, 
posture, and something about their habits, 
attitudes, and ideals. Students should be 
given an opportunity to develop a knack of 
getting along with others. They should 
learn that desirable personality traits help 
so much in obtaining and holding a good 
position. 


We have found that work experience in- 
volves varied phases of secretarial training 
and introduces the students to problems 
peculiar to each business firm. The work- 
experience program forcefully bridges the 
gap between the routine of the classroom and 
the pressures of the business office without 
critically involving the novice worker. Our 
students work from four to six weeks on 
each job. The student works in business 
offices throughout the city in the morning 
and attends school in the afternoon. The 
various experiences that the student has 
been confronted with on the job are brought 
before the class for discussion. These dis- 
cussion groups, as well as further class 
lectures, aid the student a great deal in 
solving the problems arising on the job. 


From experience, it would be well to point 
out that great care should be taken in select- 
ing the type of office or business in which 
your students will get their work experience. 
It seems that the experienced employees 
have a definite influence on the student- 
worker. Some of the standards and ideals 
that you have attempted to stress in your 
classes are not displayed in the offices in 
which you may send your students. It is 
advisable for the co-ordinator of the program 
to visit the various businesses and to analyze 
the office standards of each business. The 
co-ordinator should discuss the work- 
experience program with each employer. 
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Employers should know what standards for 
secretaries, stenographers, general office 
workers, and typists have been set up by the 
school. 

A Student Rating Sheet, shown on pages 
198-199, is sent to each employer participat- 
ing in the program. Employers are asked to 
be very frank in rating the student-worker. 
The rating sheet includes skills as well as the 
personal habits and traits of the student. 
This rating by the employer gives us a chance 
to correct some of the weaknesses of our 
students. Comments from the employers are 
very interesting and are appreciated by the 
school. 


Work experience helps develop better 
prospective employees, and we all know that 
prospective employees should obtain some 
type of job experience. Benefits accruing 
from the work-experience program more 
than justify the time and effort required to 
organize such a program. The benefits 
received by the instructor are truly grati- 
fying because the program has played a 
major role in developing a finished product 
that can walk into any office and handle 
almost any situation that may occur. 


FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM. ‘The follow-up pro- 
gram furnishes information about the value 
of the work-experience program. Most of 
the outcomes of the program are obvious. 
The students gain practical experience; they 
get an insight into the atmosphere of offices 
and an understanding of the procedure fol- 
lowed on different jobs in an office; students 
are better workmen and are in high demand; 
employment is sure and is more satisfactory. 
The follow-up program indicates that stu- 
dents do experience the problems of the 
beginning worker. 


Interviews with students who have parti- 
cipated in the program indicate that they 
have received a certain degree of experience 
with the following: interviewing techniques, 
punctuality, responsibility, office behavior, 
getting along with others (co-workers), use 
of business forms, developing periphery 
skills, meeting employment output stand- 
ards, working under pressure, meeting cus- 
tomers, loyalty to firm, and willingness and 
ability to perform another’s tasks when 
necessary. 


A well-organized and supervised work- 
experience program can help reduce the 
number of job failures. The program gives 
students an opportunity to experience the 
adjustments that must be made by all be- 
ginning office workers. 
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DETROIT INSTITUTE OF COMMERCE 
Student Apprentice Program 


Rating Sheet 
Eee _______.. Apprenticing at - aiecuien : 
Supervisor —_—__ Dates of Apprentice Work sonnthbtaiiliniaes 
Work Field: General Clerical a Receptionist scipaiiaetiien 
Typist —_ Record Keeping ——— 
Secretary Bookkeeping ——" 
Clerk j Accounting aiasiantion 








We, as well as many employers, believe that an impartial apprentice program analysis 
of the traits and skills exercised by the student worker is of tremendous value in improving 
efficiency. Such analysis will show points of strength as well as weakness and give the 
student a more forceful knowledge of them. It will also aid in eliminating those faults which 
may interfere with his success as a worker. We are anxious to meet today’s business need for 
increased efficiency at the worker level. Your analysis of our student will help us render 
you a better service in the production of your prospective employees. 








SKILLS: Did apprentice have a knowledge of the skills necessary for the job? 
(Yes) ___ (No) —— 
Inferior Poor Average Good Superior 


1. Taking dictation and _ transcribing 
shorthand notes into letters and re- 


cect tens see liens a C 
Ro ck ein be 66k 04 08 oe a a 
3. Using telephone. . ; a t 
Sree 


os 


Using office machines. . 


6. Preparing and mailing notices and 
other duplicate forms. . 


7. Preparing reports 
8. Record keeping... . 
9. Accounting...... J 


ACCURACY 
J Inferior: Makes errors. Is not conscious of either necessity for accuracy or of what 
constitutes error. 


-] Poor: Does not make the more common errors. Is aware of need for accuracy but 
does not distinguish error from accuracy. Does improve. 


_] Average: Can be depended upon to complete ordinary tasks without error. 


(] Good: Generally successful in eliminating errors. Makes a constant effort for in- 
creased accuracy and a better understanding of what constitutes error. 


(_] Superior: Checks finished work carefully, takes pride in accuracy. Makes extra effort 
to verify correctness of all information assembled. 


Other skills (As, Business English, spelling, etc.) in which student needs improvement :____ 
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ABILITY TO LEARN 


(Yes) (No) 
1. Did apprentice follow instructions well? 
2. Show willingness to learn? — 
8. Show initiative? 


} Inferior: Does not grasp relationships or try to solve problems or learn by doing. 

} Poor: Understands very simple directions if explained. 

-] Average: Fair understanding, follows and understands detail directions if simply given. 
} Good: Has no difficulty in following directions. Learns by experience. 


[] Superior: Understands readily. Is constantly learning new things. 








PERSONALITY TRAITS 
(Yes) (No) 


1. Was apprentice co-operative? 


2. Alert? 








3. Able to get along with others? 





4. Courteous? 





Punctual in reporting for work? 


wt 


Trustworthy ? 

Tactful? 

Neat in personal appearance? . 

Discreet (As to talkativeness)?............. chia eats 





Se PF FP * PF 


10. Did apprentice have a favorable attitude toward work?. .._____ 


Other aspects of personality in which apprentice needs improvement ——— = >_>» __>_>_>ESE_ 




















General comments, if any : — mani 











Signature 
Title 
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Planning the Edueational Exeursion 


‘The popular trend of “taking the class on a 
field trip” is a trend that most progressive 
teachers feel is in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly a good orientation in or acquaintance 
with the field of business cannot be obtained 
by students from the textbook alone — nor 
even from supplementary materials, which 
most teachers rightly feel are necessary for 
classroom learning. Teachers are beginning 
to recognize more and more the fact that 
students must, in order to round out their 
learning and to more nearly complete their 
understanding of the services business and 
government have to offer, actually visit 
representative businesses and governmental 
units and see what work is performed, what 
services are offered, and who does the work 
and how. 

The recognition of the importance of 
visits to business firms is a healthy sign, and 
many teachers are in favor of the “edu- 
cational excursion” (the term which seems 
to be replacing the more familiar term, 
“field trip”). Some of the weaknesses of 
many such projects are: 


(1) The trips are hastily arranged and 

poorly planned 

(2) The students are not prepared for the 

trip 

(3) The students have no part in the plan- 

ning process 

(4) The students are not held responsible 

for learning on the trip 
Too often these defects result in an excursion 
that is more a “field day” of entertainment 
than an educational experience. 

If an educational excursion is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be carefully planned. This 
planning should be done with the help of 
the students themselves. Unless the stu- 
dents recognize the project as their own, 
they may feel that such an excursion is being 
inflicted upon them and fail to give their 
fullest co-operation and attention on the 
trip. Embarrassment because of the mis- 
conduct of students may result, creating ill 
will toward the school. Lack of student co- 
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by DEAN R. MALSBAR 
INSTRUCTOR AND SUPERVISING TEACHE!t 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOO., 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIAN \ 


operation seldom occurs when the students 
themselves participate in the planning of 
the trip. 

STEPS IN PLANNING. ‘The teacher who feels 
that an educational excursion will give him a 
respite from the lesson planning of the class- 
room will find that more, rather than less, 
planning is required for such an excursion 
than is required to teach an entire day of 
regular classes in the average school. How- 
ever, the teacher will also find that careful 
planning pays off in richer educational 
experiences for the students and in greater 
enjoyment of the visits. Here is a planning 
procedure that has resulted in some success- 
ful educational excursions: 


1. Look at the businessman or government 
official before you leap at him. In the case of 
the business firms, select those firms that | 
are considered efficient and reputable. While 
some may argue that students learn from 
bad as well as from good business concerns 
and practices, selecting and visiting the less 
efficient or the less reputable firms seems 
to be a rather time-consuming and wasteful 
method of instruction. 

2. Select visitation points that best illustrate 
what you want students to get out of the visit. 
For example, if the objective is to enable 
students to learn at first hand the services 
performed by a bank and how a bank 
operates, one will want to spend all available 
time at the bank chosen to be visited. On 
the other hand, if the objective is to acquaint 
students with the types of work performed 
by workers in the various fields of business, 
then, perhaps, the teacher should plan trips 
to a number of representative firms and 
offices employing workers doing different 
types of work. In this way students may 
observe workers keeping books, operating 
office machines, selling merchandise, pro- 
ducing units on an assembly line, settling 
claims, and so forth. 

3. Encourage the students to help decide 
where the class should go and whom tt should 
visit. Because of his wider experience in and 
knowledge of the field of business and gov- 
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ernment, the teacher should take the lead, 
stating the objectives of the trip and making 
definite suggestions. Students should be 
encouraged to contribute ideas. The time 
allotted for the trip and the transportation 

ilable have a definite bearing on this 
nase of planning and must be considered 
at this time. 

4. Contact personally or by phone the 
management of the firms and offices the class 
decides it would like to visit. If for some 
eason certain firms cannot accommodate 
the group, the teacher will not have spent 
considerable time writing letters and will 
then be able to find acceptable substitutes. 
Some firms that may have accommodated 
groups in the past might be unable to do so 
now because of work in progress on Federal 
war contracts or because of security regula- 
tions. During this first contact, the teacher 
can explain briefly the purpose of the visit 
and just what he expects the firms to do. 
Be sure to mention that a confirming letter 
will be mailed the firm suggesting points in 
which the students are particularly in- 
terested. 

5. Review the general aspects of the business 
or government office the class expects to visit; 
then assist the students in preparing a list of 
points they would like to have covered during 
the visit. A recent general business class at 
University School prepared a rather com- 
prehensive list of points to be covered during 
the trip they were planning. One of the 
students then prepared sufficient copies so 
that each student could have the list with 
him on the trip. Students were held respon- 
sible for securing answers to the questions 
or for seeing to it that the points were 
discussed on the trip. 

6. Write and mail the letter of confirma- 
tion, setting forth briefly and clearly the 
purpose of the trip, the time and date of 
the visit, the number of students in the 
party, and the approximate length of time 
the class can spend with that company. 
Attach to the letter a copy of the points 
suggested and prepared by the students. 
Ordinarily it is advisable to suggest that if 
the manager or owner cannot accompany 
the class through the establishment, an 
employee who is thoroughly familiar with 
the business be designated to act as guide. 

7. On the day before the trip, make final 
arrangements, such as assigning students to 
cars or busses, collecting transportation 
waivers, writing excuses from classes (if 
necessary), and giving last-minute directions 
as May seem necessary. 


8. After returning from the trip, discuss 
the points in which the students are par- 
ticularly interested and those which you as 
the teacher feel are particularly educational. 
Test the students to gain an indication of 
the extent to which students profited from 
the excursion. Students will pay closer 
attention and get much more from such a 
trip if they know that they will be held 
responsible for what they hear and see. 


In the past, business classes at University 
School have been taken on short trips, 
trying to limit the project to the hour the 
classes were regularly scheduled to meet. 
While some good was derived from that plan, 
students felt so cramped for time that this 
year a different plan was tried — that of 
devoting an entire afternoon to visiting gov- 
ernmental units and an entire morning to 
visiting representative businesses. In plan- 
ning the excursions the steps outlined in 
this article were followed closely. The letter 
(Illustration I) and suggested list of points 
(Illustration II) were sent to each of our 
prospective hosts in order to make the trip 
more valuable for our students. The busi- 
nesses visited represented an independent 
wholesale company, a chain retail establish- 
ment, and a factory production unit. The 
governmental units visited were the Social 
Security Office, the Circuit Court, the City 
Water Department, the Indiana Employ- 
ment and Security Division, and the County 
Clerk’s Office. 


The teacher considering an educational 
excursion must always ask himself this 
question: “Does this trip provide students 
with an opportunity to learn more and to 
better achieve the objectives established 
than they could from an equally well-planned 
classroom lesson presented in the same length 
of time?” If what is learned on the trip 
could have been learned as well in the class- 
room, the trip cannot be justified. Definite 
values, then, should accrue from a well- 
planned excursion. Douglass and Mills state 
wel] the general values to be derived: 


“The educational purposes which may be served by 
guided school trips are the development of new 
interests and the intensification of old ones, the 
observation of objects and processes in their func- 
tional relationships, the clarification of concepts, the 
development of keenness of observation in particular 
fields, the supplementing and verification of in- 
formation obtained from books and other sources, 
the illustration of abstract ideas, the enrichment 
and expansion of students’ experiential background, 
and the acquisition of certain social abilities such as 
acceptance of responsibility and willingness to co- 
operate in group undertakings.””* 


'Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in High School (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1948), pp. 362-3. 
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Mr. James L. Karnes 
Karnes Wholesale Produce 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Karnes: 


This letter confirms the arrangements made by phone regarding the visit 
of our general business class to your place of business on Thursday, May 17, at 
8:45 A.M. 


One of the purposes of our course in general business here at University 
School is to acquaint the students with representative businesses and leading 
businessmen in Bloomington. We want our students to understand the fine service 
business firms render to us as consumers and the importance of good business 


practice in our economic life. 


During the past year in the classroom, the class has studied the general 
aspects of business activity and organization. Now we want to visit firms in the 
community and see firsthand the employees at work, how goods are bought and 
sold, how records are kept, and other business practices which are so important a 


part of our economic life. 


The class is planning to spend an entire morning visiting businesses in Bloom- 
ington. We want to visit a wholesale company, a retail firm, and a service institu- 
tion, such as a bank. In the afternoon, we want to visit a few governmental offices 
and departments, such as the U. S. Employment Service, the Social Security Office, 
the County Clerk’s Office, the Circuit Court, and the like. 


We appreciate your permitting the class of 25 students and 3 student teachers 
to visit your place of business. If you yourself cannot personally conduct us, we 
should appreciate it if you would provide an employee who is thoroughly familiar 
with your organization to accompany us. It means so much to students when they 
see that businessmen of the community are interested in their education to the 


extent that they are willing to make their facilities available to them. 


The attached sheet suggests points in which we are particularly interested. 
This list has been prepared by the students themselves. The students will be held 
responsible for the information provided them during the visit. These points are 
suggestive only. No doubt there are many other interesting points which will be 
brought to the attention of the class which those who know the business thoroughly 


would like to point out. 


We shall see vou, then, Thursday, May 17, at 8:45 a.m. 


Very sincerely, 
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We felt that the specific values derived 
from the trips described in this article were 
that the students: 

1. Acquired a better understanding and 
appreciation of the services provided by 

ernment and business. 

2. Acquired an appreciation of some of the 
problems in the management of business 
enterprise and governmental units. 

3. Acquired a better understanding of 
their responsibilities as citizens and an 
ucreased interest in governmental admin- 
istration. 

4. Acquired a better understanding of 
their rights and benefits under the govern- 
ment’s social program and their responsi- 
bilities to contribute to the program. 

5. Acquired a better sense of responsibility 
as a customer and consumer. 

6. Acquired a knowledge of the different 
types of work performed in the various 
places visited, particularly the work of the 


bookkeeper, salesman, assembly line worker, 
receptionist, claims adjuster, office manager, 
and similar employees. 

7. Obtained a better understanding of the 
over-all operation of business and of such 
specific phases as the flow of merchandise 
from receipt to disposition, handling of 
money, pricing and packaging, storage and 
handling of merchandise, system of account- 
ing, purchasing procedure, office routine and 
organization, and the like. 

8. Acquired a greater realization of the 
interdependency of workers and of de- 
partments within the same concern, and of 
the dependency of one business upon others. 

9. Learned the location of governmental] 
agencies with which they will, from time to 
time, deal or conduct business. 

10. Made the acquaintance of representa- 
tive businessmen and government servants 
in the community. 





of view 


there is a credit limit 


. What advertising methods are used 


. What delivery equipment is needed 


market 





POINTS IN WHICH MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL BUSINESS CLASS 
ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTED 


(James L. Karnes — Wholesale Produce) 
. The general purpose of a wholesale company in the community — your point 


. Where the company obtains its supplies of produce 
3. How the company buys its supply of produce 

. How the merchandise is handled and stored once it is bought by the company 
5. How sales are made and whether for cash or on credit basis 

. How the company can tell whether a customer is worthy of credit and whether 


. What action is taken in case a customer fails to pay 
. What are the usual credit terms and discounts 
9. What types of records are maintained and books of account kept 


. What type of general filing system is kept 
. How the invoices and sales slips are made out and filed 
3. What types of office supplies and equipment are used 


5. The types of jobs there are in this company and what employees do 
. How many employees work for the company 
. What determines prices the company pays for the produce it buys on the 


. How the perishables are protected from spoilage and how stored 
. How the company determines what and how much goods to keep on hand 
. How inventory is taken and how often 








Illustration II 
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Psychological Factors in 
Teaching Shorthand 


by WILLIAM A. BENNIE, FIELD SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT TEACHIN( 


Undoubtedly many improvements in short- 
hand instruction have resulted from the 
innovation of Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
but it would appear that the most outstand- 
ing contribution made by this innovation 
has been the elimination of the pedagogic 
“rut” into which many shorthand teachers 
had fallen. For the first time shorthand 
instructors are beginning to look at the 
subject they are teaching with a full con- 
sciousness of the psychological aspects of 
putting the subject matter across. 

It is true that much good teaching was 
done prior to the inception of Gregg Simpli- 
fied, but it is also true that much poor 
instruction was found in the classrooms. If 
teachers had paid more attention to the 
basic principles of teaching and had given 
proper recognition to the many psychological 
factors involved in learning shorthand, even 
better teaching would have been done. 

Simplified shorthand has focused attention 
on the improvement of instruction during the 
past few years. Psychological factors behind 
the reduction of brief forms, elimination of 
many rules, and changes in content have 
been publicized and have made teachers 
aware of the necessity for looking at their 
methodology of teaching. There are many 
other factors involved in a psychologically 
sound approach to shorthand teaching, how- 
ever, that should be brought to the attention 
of every teacher. The purpose of this article 
is to bring some of these factors into the 
foreground. 

MIND SET. The difficulty of the material 
and the great amount of automatization 
required of the shorthand student requires 
that a proper mind set be maintained. This 
mind set is present at the beginning of the 
shorthand course because shorthand is an 
elective course and students take the course 
because they are interested in learning short- 
hand. It is the teacher’s job to maintain 
this interest and to kindle it. 

In spite of this initial student interest, 
many teachers seem to do all they can to 
kill any desire on the part of the student to 
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like shorthand. On the first day the teache: 
makes long assignments in order to prov: 
to the students that “‘they will have to stud) 
hard to learn shorthand.” Other teachers 
create boredom and disinterest by using 
uninteresting practice material and by 
adopting rigid classroom procedures that 
never vary from day to day. 

Student interest should be maintained b) 
gradually introducing the student to short- 
hand and by giving him a chance to learn 
to like it instead of making him like it. The 
utilization of a variety of classroom tech- 
niques, proper use of different audio-visual 
aids, adequate demonstrations, and a know!l- 
edge of the practical values of learning short- 
hand will make the class more valuable and 
more interesting to the students enrolled. 

LEARNING READINESS. The reading ap- 
proach in shorthand is actually a recognition 
of the laws of readiness that are utilized 
extensively in the elementary grades. Writ- 
ing is delayed until the student is familiar 
enough with shorthand to demonstrate 
fairly accurate skill in writing from the first 
attempt. 

It would appear that the purely functional 
approach which calls for more reading than 
the “manual” approach is the most psy- 
chologically sound method of teaching. 
Variations should be made in this approach, 
however, since a slow student should read 
more, prior to writing, than a better student. 
A student should be a fairly fluent short- 
hand reader before he begins to write short- 
hand notes. Unless this is true, the notes 
will lack the fluency and ease considered 
desirable by teachers. 

The student is more sure of himself if 
the reading approach is used, for reading 
shorthand is much easier than writing it 
and such a procedure follows a simple to 
complex organization. This procedure also 
aids in maintaining the mind set mentioned 
previously. 

The use of interesting reading material 
when needed to supplement the textbook 
will encourage the student to do more read- 
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ing. The advantages of the reading approach 
are supported by the experiments of 
Ebbinghaus' who demonstrated that reading 
enhanced learning and memorization. He 
found that it required 1,270 seconds to learn 

‘ries of nonsense syllables to the point of 

:mediate recall, but when a like series was 
read eight times and then after 24 hours 
learned to the point of immediate recall, he 
found that the learning took only 1,167 
seconds. ‘The same saving of time continued 
proportionately up to 64 readings. 

MODE OF IMPRESSION. ‘The manner in 
which shorthand is presented plays a major 
role in how much will be retained. The 
teacher has several options in referring the 
student to the text or to the chalkboard. 
Most teachers use both audio and visual 
impressions as well as combinations of both. 

Kingsley* reports that the best retention 
is found by using a visual-audio-vocometer 
method that calls for the student to see the 
object under surveillance, associate it with 
an oral impression, and then speak it aloud 
in unison with the class as he writes it him- 
self. While methods similar to this are used 
by many teachers in teaching brief forms, 
it could probably be used more extensively 
in learning other abbreviated words and 
word endings as well as in learning certain 
principles of writing. ° 

DRILL AND PRACTICE. A study of the psy- 
chological aspects of practice and drill would 
probably benefit the shorthand teacher more 
than most of the other classroom teachers, 
for shorthand is based entirely upon the 
memorization and automatization of a 
variety of symbols, words, and phrases. 

Students must make definite associations 
and retain those associations between the 
spoken word, which is the stimulus, and the 
shorthand symbol, which is the response. 
Drill is essential for as Kingsley® says, “When 
retention is desired for a longer period of 
time, further repetitions will be required to 
strengthen the association.” 

The nature of shorthand drill is of vital 
importance. The use of word lists is not 
psychologically sound, for in word lists a 
student may learn a word, but he does not 
learn it in relation to other words. Experi- 
ments have established that the difficulty 
of a word varies according to its contexual 
position in the sentence. The other words 
in the sentence are conditioners to learning 


and may modify the learner’s response. As 
Guthrie says: 

The law of frequency is not a fundamental char- 
acteristic of conditioning. The observed effects of 
frequent repetitions are uot to be explained in terms 
of increased associative strength with added repeti- 
tions, but in terms of the enlistment of added condi- 
tioners which is normally the result of repetition.‘ 
Attention must be given to the human 

element in assigning drill in shorthand, for 
fatigue and loss of interest may result if the 
assignment is poorly made. Much success 
has been obtained by assigning the students 
a quantity of interesting contextual material 
each day. Different material should be used 
for each assignment. Word lists are not 
recommended for homework assignments. 
In this way interest is maintained by the 
material assigned and the practice is dis- 
tributed over a longer period of time. 


The distribution of drill is an important 
aspect of the assignment and should be 
considered. Assigning fewer brief forms to 
be learned at one time is a more economical 
procedure than presenting many brief forms 
at once. Ebbinghaus’ demonstrated that 
distributed learning was better than massed 
learning where a great amount of memoriza- 
tion was required. By distributing the 
learning over a longer period of time, the 
learner is given an opportunity for revision, 
integration, and consolidation of the material 
covered. Kingsley® emphasized this by 
declaring that providing for the return again 
and again of a function makes for the pro- 
gressive modification of the function in the 
direction of learning. 

OVERLEARNING. This term as used by psy- 
chologists refers to the continued use of 

ractice and drill after the material has been 
somecer to the point of immediate recall. 
It is closely associated with practice and 
drill in shorthand since overlearning is 
essential in the development of shorthand 
skill. The student must be able to maintain 
immediate recall of the shorthand symbols 
and brief forms as well as maintain a reserve 
speed for spurt dictation. Intelligent use of 
drill and practice will result in the over- 
1 necessary to develop skill in short- 

nd. 

LEARNING IN “WHOLES.” The Gestalt theo- 
ries have influenced learning {in the shorthand 
field. Most teachers now accept the “whole” 
as the teaching unit as compared with the 

(Concluded on page 209) 


Heowerd i. Kiagsley, The Nature and Conditions of Learning (New York: Prentice Hall, 1946), p. $05. 
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‘E. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935), p. 101. 
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Business Edueation Helps 
the Handicapped 


Student A was stricken with infantile paraly - 
sis in 1948 and spent four ménths in an iron 
lung. Today she is working as a file clerk and 
typist for a credit bureau in a city in northern 
California. 

When Student A enrolled in my high 
school beginning typewriting class in the 
spring of 1951, I learned that she could not 
use the fingers of her left hand, but could use 
all the fingers of her right hand if her arm 
were supported. I consulted with her 
orthopedic physician, and he recommended 
that a sling be made to suspend her right 
arm. This was built by the shop department 
of our high school. 

A student in the metal shop class attached 
a piece of conduit pipe, bent at a 90 degree 
angie, to the side of a chair. From this pipe 
a sling was suspended by a spring. The sling 
gives the student’s right arm the necessary 
support so that she can use her right hand 
freely.’ (See Illustration 1 on page 207.) 

The physician also suggested that an 
orthopedic appliance be made for the left 
hand. Theodore Reidelbach, our local ortho- 
pedic appliance man, made a digital retrac- 
tion brace. By means of this brace, the 
student’s first, second, and third fingers are 
suspended by rubber bands attached to 
small strips of leather that encircle each 
finger. After a finger has struck a key, the 
rubber band pulls it back in position. (See 
Illustration 2 on page 207.) Because of the 
lack of strength in the fingers of her left 
hand, Student A has worked on an electric 
typewriter. Through the use of the sling and 
the brace, she has become a good typist. 

Student A also enrolled in office practice, 
a one-semester course in our school. She 
learned how to file; how to operate the sten- 
cil, gelatin, and direct process duplicators; 
how to use a transcribing machine; and how 
to operate a crank-driven (rotary) calcu- 
lating machine, a ten-key adding-listing 
machine, and an electric full-key adding- 
listing machine. Student A did work on 
these office machines that was comparable 
to that of the other students in the class. 
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Student B was brought to me by the schoo! 
nurse in the fall of 1951. Could she take 
typing? We decided to try. This girl had 
infantile paralysis in 1944, which Tet her 
with a paralyzed right hand and an in- 
capacitated right thumb. She learned the 
keyboard in the same way as the other stu- 
dents, except that she spaced with her left 
thumb. (See Illustration 3 on page 208.) 

In spite of her handicaps, Student B was 
typing 37 net words a minute in a ten-minute 
timed writing by the end of her third semes- 
ter. She is now studying shorthand and is 
doing “A” work. 

In the fall of 1951, Student C, a girl with 
a disabled left hand, enrolled in my type- 
writing class. When she was seven years old, 
a dynamite cap blew up in her left hand. As 
a result of the accident, Student C has only 
a thumb and part of her little finger on her 
left hand. She has learned to type with her 
right hand, and shifts and returns her 
carriage with her left hand. (See Illustrations 
4 and 5 on page 208.) She is now working 
in a contractor’s office as a typist and file 
clerk. 

By the end of the school year, Student C 
was typing 20 net words a minute in a ten- 
minute timed writing. She also enrolled in 
our office practice class and had no difficulty 
in learning how to operate the office machines 
with her one hand. 

Because of the progress Students A and B 
had made on the typewriter, they were asked 
to appear at the Polio Clinic in Santa Rosa 
on October 27, 1951. The girls demonstrated 
their typing skill before their orthopedic 
physician, three physical therapists, and the 
orthopedic appliance man. One of the 
physical therapists said that typing is the 
finest physical therapy these girls can get 
for their fingers. 

The physician said, “As a result of learning 
how to type, the girls’ fingers are now 
stronger and more flexible.” The conclusion 
was reached by the group that when a post 
polio patient is able to use a manual ma- 
chine, it is better for the patient than the 
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Illustration 1 


A Sling Supports 
Student ‘‘A’s’’ 
Right Arm 





Illustration 2 


Student ‘‘A’’ Wears A Digital Retraction Brace on Her Left Hand 
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Illustration 3 
Student ‘“‘B’’ Types with Both Hands Even Though the Right One is Paralyzed 


Illustration 4 Illustration 5 


Student ‘‘C’’ returns carriage with disabled Student ‘‘C’’ shifts with left thumb and makes 
left hand. Copy placed to left of machine. reaches from guide keys FG HJ 
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electric typewriter because of the additional 
exercise required to use the manual machine. 


Two more handicapped girls enrolled in 
my typewriting class and plan to make 
personal use of the skill. Student D has 
ands that are badly crippled with arthritis. 
She cannot operate a manual machine and 
for that reason is using an electric type- 
writer, learning to type with her left hand. 


Student E is a paralytic and is confined to 
a wheel chair. She can reach the typewriter 
from her chair without any difficulty. This 
girl is learning how to type on the electric 
machine, using her right hand. 

Students A, B, and C have benefited from 
their work in the Business Education De- 
partment, not only physically and voca- 
tionally, but also psychologically. They 
have proven to themselves that they can do 
the same work that is done by the other 
students in the class and that they have been 
accepted by their classmates. 

The teacher can get important information 
from outside agencies that will prove helpful 
to both the teacher and the handicapped 
students. Last summer I visited the Morri- 
son Center for Rehabilitation in San Fran- 
cisco and the Washington Rehabilitation 
Center in Seattle. From the occupational 
therapists in these centers, I learned about 
various devices that can be used to enable a 
handicapped student to type. These two 
centers do not train people for office work 
but teach typing as a means of rehabilitating 
injured hands. 

The teacher should also acquaint the 
physically handicapped students with the 
very fine program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion offered by the State Department of 
Education through its local Bureaus of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. When a student 
reaches the age of sixteen or over, he is 
eligible to file an application with the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. Since 
Students B and C had not been to this 
bureau, I took them there. They had taken 
an aptitude and interest test, and the re- 
habilitation officer checked their programs 
to see if they were taking the right subjects 
in high school. The student registers for the 
complete rehabilitation program after he 
graduates from high school. 

The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
lent a typewriter to one of the girls for three 
months, which proved to be of great help 
to her. The bureau will lend typewriters to 
deserving handicapped high school students 
A at least three months, or longer if pos- 
sible. 
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I would like to encourage other business 
teachers to work with physically handi- 
capped students. The instructor does not 
have to have special training, nor is special] 
equipment required. The students I have 
worked with have been members of my regu- 
lar classes. Several good pamphlets that 
give the correct fingering for either the left 
or right hand and which also provide ap- 
propriate exercises are pec Fag One of 
these pamphlets can be used for the begin- 
ning learning stages, and then the student 
can switch to the standard typewriting text- 
book in use in the classroom. 

Paralytics and amputees should be given 
an opportunity to enter the field of business 
education, not only because this work will 
assist them in their physical and psycho- 
logical rehabilitation, but also because 
business can use many of them. 








Psychological Factors in Teaching 
Shorthand 
(Continued from page 205) 


isolated sound syllable formerly used. There 
has been some controversy, however, as to 
what is meant by the term “‘whole.” Some 
teachers maintain that the word should be 
the teaching unit while other teachers claim 
that the sentence should be the “whole.” 

Some studies have been made attempting 
to ascertain the relative merits of teaching 
by both methods, the sentence unit and the 
word unit. As far back as 1929, Rierson’ 
demonstrated that students who use the 
sentence method of the whole in shorthand 
writing excel over those who use the word- 
unit method. This was substantiated by 
Clark* a year later when she made a similar 
observation. 

The writer has found that the memory 
span of the student is instrumental in de- 
termining what method should be employed. 
The isolated word should never be used as a 
“whole” but in instances the sentence may 
be too long for proper thought sequence, 
both in note-taking and in transcription. 
One recommendation is to have the student 
use a progressive part method for longer 
sentences, breaking the sentences down into 
related phrases and clauses and then putting 
them together to arrive at a complete sen- 
tence thought. 

‘Ellen Rierson, “An Experimental Comparison of the Value 


of Word Units and Sentence Units in Learning Elementary 
Shorthand,” The American Shorthand Teacher, 9:167-72, Janu- 


y, 1929. 
“"\ Mildred Clark, A Comparison of the Results Obtained from the 
Teaching of Shorthand Word-Unit Method and the - 
a Unpublished Master's thesis, University of Ne- 
braska, 1930. 





Suggestions for the Night 


Business College 


by ALBERT L 


It has been said that students 
attend night school for either or 
both of two reasons: (1) to obtain 
ahswers to personal problems and 
(2) to find fulfillment of personal 
ambitions. If this thesis is correct, 
students will attend night school 
so long as they are progressing 
toward their objectives. 

We should plan specific objec- 
tives for the business courses. For 
example, we should teach short- 
hand for promotion rather than 
advanced shorthand. It is more 
definitive and appeals to the stu- 
dent’s personal motive. This plan 
can also be followed in other subjects. 

The theme of the night school should be 
“We teach whatever the public wants,” 
rather than the usual “Our night school is 
as good as the day school.”’ Our night school 
students differ in objectives and interests 
from those of the day school students. The 
night school courses must be altered to 
meet the students’ demands; otherwise we 
may lose our students. 

Teachers should learn the students’ mo- 
tives in attending school; when this motive 
is known the teacher should point out how 
the instruction is helping the student. Regu- 
larity in attendance should be one result. 
Teachers and the office personnel should 
both get to know the student by name. 
Every student that a teacher can call by 
name is likely to be more interested in school 
attendance. A few friendly remarks to stu- 
dents help to create a feeling of belonging to 
the schol. 





Keep students informed of their progress 
because it keeps them optimistic and also 


keeps them in school. Working for certifi- 
cates is extremely worth while. These 
certificates are valuable as a motivating 
device and at the same time encourage 
steady attendance. 

Try to make assignments one week in 
advance. This procedure helps the timid 
student who might hesitate to return to class 
if unprepared. These advance assignments 
will permit students to keep pace with the 
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class if it is necessary for them |o 
be absent. 

In classes of thirty or more in 
mathematics, accounting, short- 
hand, and typing, a teacher shou!d 
be assigned to give individual he!p 
to those students needing it. A stu- 
dent that is master of his subject 
matter is a satisfied student. 

If you know of a “‘likely drop- 
out” try to get the student to 
bring a guest to class. A student 
will hesitate to quit if he has pre- 
sented a friend to the school. In- 
vite each student to bring a friend 
as a guest. Be cordial to the guest. 
These guests may later enroll in class. 

When a student is absent write him im- 
mediately. A few remarks by the teacher on 
a post card, indicating regret and what 
assignment is to be discussed at the next 
session of school, may prevent a “drop-out.” 

The employment manager has a very im- 
portant part to play in the success of the 
night school. The manager should have a 
number of jobs available at all times for 
deserving students. In helping the students 
secure jobs he should take advantage of the 
opportunities to show the student the value 
of night school training. 

The manager must be sure that the in- 
formation about each job is correct. Any 
misstatements in regard to the salary or 
nature of the employment may cause stu- 
dents to lose faith in the manager and cause 
“drop-outs.” 

The principal should counsel with the 
students as to their ability to pursue certain 
subjects. Changes in a student’s schedule 
should be made to meet his individual needs. 

The principal should add subjects to the 
master schedule to meet the demands or 
requirements of the student enrolled. The 
principal should often consult with the 
teachers about students unable to master the 
subjects assigned to them. Students en-. 
rolled in a course not suited to them will 
soon withdraw from school. 

Differences between the teacher and the 

(Concluded on page 212) 
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Teachers Can Make Minor 
Typewriter Repairs 


by ALBERT W. FEHRENBACHER AND JAMES M. THOMPSON 


Although the typewriter is a complicated 
piece of mechanical equipment, it rarely ever 
“wears out.” It can, however, become so 
maladjusted that satisfactory work cannot 
be produced. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to see that all machines are kept in good 
repair at all times for classroom work. How- 
ever, it is not always necessary to call the 
service man. It has been estimated that 90 
per cent of all service calls can be eliminated 
if the teacher learns to make minor repairs. 
The discussion that follows deals with these 
minor repairs and describes simple methods 
of handling them. 


Diagram | 


If the typed impressions have become too 
light for the quality of work desired, it is 
necessary to replace the ribbon. Each make 
of typewriter has ribbon spools peculiar to 
that machine. While ribbon spools are not 
interchangeable, any ribbon may be trans- 
ferred from one spool to another spool 
regardless of the make of the machine. 
When using an Underwood ribbon on the 
spool of another make of machine, it is 
necessary to cut off the ends of the ribbon 
to remove the metal eyelets. To use a ribbon 
without metal eyelets on an Underwood 
typewriter, tie a knot about six inches from 
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each end to substitute for the eyelets in 
order to operate the ribbon reverse. 

If the spacing between letters seems to 
be slightly large, the carriage tension may 
be too great. Ifthe letters run together or 
“pile up,” there may not be enough tension 
on the carriage band. To adjust the tension 
on a Royal typewriter use a screwdriver and 
turn the large set-screw in back of the car- 
riage band wheel. (See Diagram I). To 
increase the tension turn this setscrew in a 
counterclockwise motion; to decrease tension 
turn the set-screw in a clockwise motion. 
Use the opposite motion for adjusting the 
carriage tension on the Underwood type- 
writer. If the carriage is still sluggish, it is 
wise to check the ribbon release and also 
make sure that the indicator is set on “blue” 
since the machine works smoother in this 
position. A little oil may also help reduce 
carriage sluggishness. 

There is always the old complaint about 
the machine skipping. This difficulty is not 
so simple to correct. The skipping may be 
caused by jerky, uneven typing, or it may 
be caused by a wobbly typewriter table. 
An uneven touch and lingering too long on 
the keys can also cause skipping. 

Whenever a typewriter makes an uneven 
left-hand margin, it is usually caused by the 
inconsistent throwing of the carriage. It 
will be found that an adjustment of a small 
horizontal set-screw located back of the 
paper table on the Royal magic margin will 
correct this trouble. This set-screw may 
work loose as a result of the vibrations of 
the machine. An even left-hand margin 
can be restored by turning the set-screw to 
the right. On an Underwood this adjust- 
ment screw can be seen by pulling the car- 
riage to the extreme right; it is located on 
the right side under the frame that mounts 
the pointer indicator for the space scale. 

Every typing instructor should know how 
to adjust the draw band, commonly called 
the carriage band, and replace it with a new 
one when the old band breaks. This band is 
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located just under the carriage and is rolled 
on a wheel at the left side of the typewriter. 
This band is the source of power for the 
machine and when it becomes loose or breaks 
the carriage will cease to function. When 
the band becomes loose or breaks it 

is necessary that the carriage wheel \. 

be turned in a clockwise motion by [ 
hand until tight; then the carriage 

band is hooked to the wheel with 
the smooth side up. An improvised 
tool made from about 12 inches of 
stiff wire with a hook on one end 
can be inserted from the right side of 
the machine just under the carriage 
and pushed to the left side to hook 
the carriage band and pul it to the 
right side of the machine. (See Dia- 
gram Il). ‘Then the band can be 
hooked to the small flat projection 
extending downward from the bot- 
tom of the right side of the frame 
under the carriage. It may be neces- 
sary to adjust the tension on the band by 
using the set-screw directly behind the carri- 
age band wheel as previously instructed. 


a 


Diagram 1! 


Dirt and erasure particles in the slots 
where the type arms connect to the machine 
often cause the typewriter keys to stick. A 
small flat piece of steel can be used to dig out 
this dirt. Sometimes keys become so dirty 
that they stick to the ribbon. Keys also 
become bent through piling and jamming 
and they will stick in the key guide. The 
keys should not be straightened by pliers 
or fingers because of the danger of bending 
them. Merely “ping the keys”; that is, 
hold the key in a half depressed position and 
with the index finger pull the key in the 
direction opposite to that which it is bent. 
Pull the key only a little; do not bend it. 
After the key is pulled to one side, it is 
released, thus resulting in a pinging sound. 
Repeating this operation two or three times 
should keep the key from sticking in the 
guide. 

It is often necessary to remove the platen 
of the typewriter in order to clean the ma- 
chine. It is a very simple procedure to 
remove the platen from the new Royal and 
the new Underwood machines. (See Diagram 
Ill). There is a small chromium knob to 
the right side of the machine mounted on 
the slide cover over the right end of the 
platen. To remove the platen merely pull 
the chromium knob toward you and then 
lift the right cylinder knob up and to the 
right in one operdtion. On the new Under- 
wood there are two flat box-shaped covers 
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over the ends of the platen; simply lift these 
covers up and push them back; two smal] 
chromium levers may then be seen, one at 
each end, in front of the platen. Push these 
levers back and remove the platen by grasp- 
ing both cylinder knobs and lifting straight 
up. To remove the platen on the older style 
Royal, loosen the two set-screws just inside 
the cylinder knobs so the knobs can be 
removed, and then loosen the two platen 
set-screws on the right side to allow the 
cylinder shaft to be removed from the right 
side of the machine. After pulling the shaft 
out, it is possible to grasp the center of the 
platen and lift it up to remove it from the 
machine. To remove the platen from the 
Remington, merely release the right and left 
platen locks and lift the platen assembly out 
of the carriage. The platen is removed from 
the L. C. Smith in the same way that it is 
removed from the Remington. 
Wit dweee 


is = 


Diagram II! 


- Remington 


Many service calls that result from type- 
writer troubles in the classroom can be 
avoided by taking proper precautions and 
performing minor repairs. Whenever more 
complicated troubles occur, it is advisable 
to contact a service man who is an expert 
at his job. 





Suggestions for the Night 
Business College 
(Continued from page 210) 


student should be adjusted by the principal. 
For example, a student may desire to trans- 
fer from one teacher of accounting to another 
due to a dislike for the teacher. The transfer 
should be made if conditions warrant it. The 
principal, however, must not lose the co- 
operation of the teacher by making~ the 
transfer. 

I have listed a few suggestions that I con- 
sider worth while in improving the night 
school. No attempt has been made to present 
a general discussion of the work of the night 
school. These suggestions are offered to any 
one interested in night school teaching. 
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Applied Business 
Law 


Sixth Edition— By Fisk and Pomeroy 





~ 
Mahes a Good First Impression 


That Improves With Use. . . 


You will get a stimulated response from your students when you 
use the new APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. 
appeal to students because it deals with topics that are of vital 


It has a powerful 
interest. Many popular features of the previous edition have 
been retained. The new materials have been developed under 
careful supervision. 





You can teach this book with confidence because it is accurate 
and it is written in a simple, nontechnical language. There are 
no broad generalizations of legal principles without qualifica- 
tions, and in many cases there are tables to show the exceptions 
due to the variations in laws in the different states. 





You will like the challenging way in which each lesson is 
presented and the well-organized manner in which the prin- 
ciples are introduced, explained, illustrated, developed, and 
applied. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW sets a.new pattern in the use of 


interesting cartoons and pictures to illustrate principles of law. 





Many new illustrations are included in the revised edition. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 









An kconomics book that drives 
straight to the vital points... 


Applied Economics 


When APPLIED ECONOMICS was first published it 
helped to stop the downward trend in the teaching of By J. H. Dodd 
economics. At that time economics was becoming an 

unpopular subject because it was too technical and 4th Edition 
uninteresting. Dr. Dodd succeeded in writing a book 
that was easily understandable and was applied to 
problems of vital interest to young students. The new 
fourth edition makes additional strides in simplifica- 


tion, clarification, and application. It is a thoroughly WORKBOOK 


improved and modernized book. 


with 


Some of the vital economic problems to which special and 
attention has been given are the organization of busi- 

ness enterprise, government and business, the cost of TESTS 
living, economic problems of war, the farm problem, 

labor and management, our relations with other nations, 

and social security. 


Dr. Dodd is a thoroughly loyal citizen who deals with 
all topics fairly. You will like his treatment of capitalism 
communism, socialism, and fascism. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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At the thirtieth annual 
convention of the South- 
ern Business Education 
Association, held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on No- 
vember 25-27, Arthur 
Walker, state supervisor 
of business education, 
Richmond, Virginia, was 
elected president. Other 
officers elected were: first 
vice-president, Vernon 
Musselman, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington; 


second _ vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary Crump, Jones 
Business College, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; secretary, Kenneth Zim- 
mer, Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; treasurer, Kenneth Dunlop, 
Salisbury Business College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 

State representatives elected were as fol- 
lows: Kentucky — Vernon Anderson, Murray 
State College, Murray; Louisiana — Mrs. 
Ruby C. Baxter, Grayson High School, 
Grayson; Mississippi— Mrs. Jean K. 
House, Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land; North Carolina — Lois Frazier; Wo- 
man’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Officers for the various sections are: 

Business College Section — chairman, 
Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business School, 
Columbus, Georgia; secretary, Mrs. Selenia 
Henson, Howard Business College, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 

Secondary Schools Section — chairman, 
Eleanor Patrick, Chester High School, 
Chester, South Carolina; vice-chairman, Mr. 
Jewell Watson, Kelly High School, Kelly, 


Arthur Walker 
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Louisiana; secretary, Margaret Liner, Jones 
Valley High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 

College and University Section — chairman, 
Glenn Gentry, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; vice-chairman, Roger 
Stevens, Alabama State Teachers College, 
Florence; secretary, Marie Louise Franques, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 

Junior College Section — chairman, Robert 
R. Chapman, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
North Carolina; secretary, Beatrice Betros, 
Lee College, Cleveland, Tennessee. 

Accounting Section — chairman, N. B. 
Morrison, Northwestern’ State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana; vice-chairman, 
Ross E. Lowe, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretarial Studies Section — chairman, 
Mrs. Mildred Creger, Virginia High School, 
Bristol, Virginia; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Frances LeMay, Little Rock Part-Time 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; secretary, 
Martha Wheless, Brevard College, Brevard, 
North Carolina. 

The next convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Birmingham, Alabama. 


e eo . 
North Dakota Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Business 
Education Section of the North Dakota 
Education Association, held in Central High 
School, Grand Forks, on October 23, it was 
decided to change the name of the organiza- 
tion to North Dakota Business Education As- 
sociation. The principal speaker at this meet- 
ing was Louis Leslie, who spoke on typing. 

The newly elected officers are: chairman 
Herb Schimmelfinning, Mohall; vice-chair- 
man, Donald Aase, Kenmare; secretary, 
Marjorie Fish, Harvey; treasurer, Marcella 
Wagner, Stanley. 








You will be impressed by the care with which this book has been put to- 
gether. The student makes easy, steady progress because of a planned pro- 
gram; he learns something new in each new skill cycle. Personal typing 
applications are included with business typing applications. Easy material 
is used appropriately to help the student gain skill and confidence before 
taking up more difficult materials. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








A NEW SKILL PATTERN 


Great new strides in teaching procedures make 
possible a new, but proved plan of developing 
speed, accuracy, and control. The subject matter 
in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edi- 
tion, is organized into cycles of practice with three 
different types of objectives as follows: 


1. Exploration — which involves reaching out, 
exploring, and acquiring higher rates of speed, 
or the developing of new skills. 


. Skill-building — which is the leveling off 
process, involving dropping back to slightly 
lower speeds, consolidating a new speed or 
technique, working for accuracy, and getting 
accustomed to sustained writing or use of the 


type of skill previously explored. 


. Control — which is the production and high- 
accuracy level. It is the application level used 
in problem and production typing. At this 
level the student is measured on his ability to 


produce usable copy. 


YPEWRITING 


th Edition 





By Lessenberry, Crawford 





New York Forms New Association 





The business teachers 
of the central and 
northern areas of New 
York met at Trinkaus 
Manor, Oriskany, on Oc- 
tober 24, and tentatively 
adopted a_ constitution 
and by-laws for an asso- 
ciation of business edu- 
cators. New York State 
has never had a state 
organization of business 
teachers and it is hoped 
that this new organiza- 
tion might prove to be a 
nucleus for such an 
association. 

The aims of the association, tentatively 
known as the Business Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Upper New York, are to improve 
business education in Upper New York State 
through the study and practice of better 
educational methods and to hold regular 
meeting for the advancement of members. 

Beatrice Hertwig, head, Business Depart- 
ment, Proctor High School, Utica, was 
elected president of the new association. 
Other officers elected were: vice-president, 








Beatrice Hertwig 


Frank Pender, Solvay High School, Solvay 
secretary, Mrs. Anne Onsrud, Holland 
Patent Central School, Holland Patent 
treasurer, Gertrude Bury, Watertown Cen 
tral School, Watertown. 

The Executive Board of the organizatio: 
will consist of the officers and one representa 
tive from each county, the county repr 
sentatives to be elected by members fron 
that county at the spring meeting. 

Membership in the new association j 
open to all business teachers on payment o! 
one dollar annual dues. Retired busines: 
teachers are eligible for a nonvoting member 
ship and pay no dues. Associate member 
ship may be granted to anyone interested in 
furthering business education; however. 
these members will not pay dues or will not 
be entitled to vote. Dues should be sent to 
the newly elected treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 

At the October meeting John Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, was 
the guest speaker. Edward Lundy, Mohawk 
High School, presented the constitution and 
by-laws of the new association and Dr. O. 
Richard Wessels, Syracuse University, was 
chairman of the Nominating Committee. 





CONTENTS 


Clerical Employment 


Section I —Arithmetic 


Section If —Grammar 


Section III—Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Section IV —Vocabulary and 
Spelling 


Section V —Office Machines and 
Equipment 


Section VI —Office Reference 
Material 
Section VII Communications 
Section VIII —-Correspondence 

Section IX — Filing 
Section X —Typewriting 
Section XI —Shorthand 


Section XII —Tests of Aptitudes 
and Capacities 


Final Examination 





SECOND 
EDITION 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Robert and Elizabeth Fisher 


This combination textbook and workbook is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in business and to 
pass Civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The lessons include pretests, reviews, drills, and employment tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Kentucky Business Teachers Meet 


The fall meeting of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association was held at Hotel 
Owensboro, Owensboro, Kentucky, on Octo- 
ber 18. The morning session was devoted 
to talks and discussions on the Future 
Business Leaders of America. Esco Gunter, 
Murray State College, past state director, 
presented the history, the purpose, and the 
organization of Future Business Leaders of 
America Clubs. Mrs. Ethel Plock, Ahrens 
(rade High School, Louisville, reported on 
the first annual convention for F.B.L.A. 
Clubs which was held in Chicago in May, 
1952. William Boyd, Farmington High 
School, Farmington, described some of the 
projects his club had carried out during the 
past year. 

The remaining time of the morning session 
was spent in discussing the goals and plans 
for K.B.E.A. for 1952-53. Katherine Korn- 
field, Atherton High School, Louisville, and 
Ada Bell Hall, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington, were elected to serve as members of 
the Board of Directors. William Boyd was 
elected as the new state director of F.B.L.A. 
Clubs. 

After the luncheon, President Vernon 
Anderson called for a meeting of the officers 
and board to plan activities for the current 
year. It was disclosed that Paul Carlson, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, would be the speaker for the spring 
meeting of K.B.E.A. 


1953 Yearbook Plans 

Enriching Learning in Business Education 
will be the title of the 1953 American Busi- 
ness Education Yearbook, which is published 
under the joint sponsorship of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. The 
work of the editorial staff will be co- 
ordinated by Lloyd H. Jacobs, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey. He will be assisted by the following 
associate editors: Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb; Marguerite Packer, Board of 
Education, Wilmington, Delaware; Dr. C. 
A. McKinney, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University, New York City; Catharine 
Stevens, State Teachers College, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut; and William R. Pasewark, 
Michigan State College, East ms 


The seventeen chapters represented in the 


Yearbook will represent contributions by 
twenty-eight of the outstanding leaders in 
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business education. This Yearbook will be 
a helpful guide and reference book for 
prospective, new, and experienced business 
teachers. School administrators, personnel 
directors, and business executives interested 
in improving instruction of business skills, 
information, and attitudes should find this 
Yearbook extremely helpful. 

The exact publication date of the Year- 
book will be announced later by the Joint 
Publications Commission. 


Catholic Business Education Convention 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Eastern Unit of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association was held at St. Joseph’s 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, on November 11. The theme of the 
meeting was “Modern Trends in Catholic 
Business and Teacher Training.” 

Reverend Philip A. Carey, S. J., Xavier 
Institute of Industrial Relations, was the 
guest speaker and spoke on the topic, 
“Freedom — The Challenge of Our Times.” 
Following Reverend Carey’s address there 
was a panel discussion on the topic “Junior 
Achievement.” 

Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., Ed. D, chair- 
man of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Edgewood College, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, spoke on the graduate program in busi- 
ness education at the Catholic University of 
America and the C.B.E.A. Business Educa- 
tion Clinic. 

In the afternoon there was a high school 
anel discussion on the topic, “Catholic 
usiness Education and Teacher Training.” 

There was also a college round-table dis- 
cussion on the topic, “Cultural vs. Technical 
Subjects.” 


Elliott Elected Tri-State President 


At the annual fall meeting of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association in 
Pittsburgh on November 8, Ward C. Elliott, 
Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: first vice-president, 
Wilverda Hodel, professor in business edu- 
tion, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; sec- 
ond vice-president, Leonard Liguori, Stowe 
Township High School, McKees Rock; sec- 
retary, Rosemarie Scavariel, Robinson 
Township High School, Moon Run; treas- 
urer, Tobias F. Santarelli, Baldwin Town- 
ship High School, Pittsburgh. The new 
member of the Board of Directors is A. I. 
Hartman, Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh. 
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E.B.T.A. Convention Notes 


‘Looking Ahead in Business Education” 
will be the theme of the 56th annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, according to an announcement 
made by Dr. Helen Reynolds, president of 
the Association and professor of education 
at New York University. The convention 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, New York 
City, April 2-4, 1958. 

The theme of the convention will be 
developed in fourteen different section meet- 
ings, each of which will feature a group of 
outstanding leaders in business and business 
education. The keynote address will be 
delivered by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant 
dean of the School of Education, New York 
University. Other prominent speakers will 
include Dr. G. Derwood Baker, chairman of 
the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
New York City; Dr. John Haubert, director 
of business education for the State of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; Dr. Abraham 
Kroll, member of the Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, New York City; 
Arthur C. Long, principal, Girls High 
School, Boston Massachusetts; Gladys Peck, 
state director of business education for 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge; Raymond C. 


Goodfellow, director of business education, 
Newark, New Jersey; and John Dom, per- 


sonnel manager, Gimbel Brothers, New York. 


Officers of the Association, in addition to 
the president, Dr. Helen Reynolds, and 
members of the board include the following: 
vice-president, T. Orval Fowler, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, Board 
of Education, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, 
Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; executive board: 
Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn Maine 
School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine; John 
L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb; A. Raymond Jackson, 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint 
High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; execu- 
tive board and exhibits chairman, Theodore 
N. LaMonte, New York City Public Schools, 
New York City; ex-officio, Rufus Stickney, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston. 

The program director for the convention 
is Dr. William M. Polishook, assistant dean, 
School of Education, Temple University, 
and Robert J. Meyer, chairman of the 
Accounting Department, William Cullen 
Bryant High School, New York City, is 
general convention chairman. 
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Tate Completes Doctorate 


Donald J. Tate, head 
of the Department of 
Business Education, 
Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by 
New York University on 
October 27, 1952. The 
title of his dissertation 
was “An Outline of 
Topics for a Secretarial 
Syllabus Developed from 
Job Analyses.” 

Dr. Tate, who received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from Kansas_ State 
Teachers College, Emporia, and his Master's 
degree from New York University, has 
taught in the Kansas Public Schools; Pace 
College, New York City; and New York 
University. Before accepting his present 
position, he was acting head of the Business 
Education and Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 


Donald Tate 


Agnes O'Connor Retires 


After forty years of teaching in the Mun- 
son School for Private Secretaries, San 
Francisco, California, Agnes O’Connor has 
retired. She started teaching in the Munson 
School in 1912. During the past five years 
she has been head of the typewriting de- 
partment. 





—_—_—_—_—__— —___________ | 
BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 
By WHELAND and MOORE 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS is a practice outfit con- 
sisting of ten different narratives of transactions with the 
books of entry that are necessary for keeping the records. 


The projects involve individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, 
and small businesses. 


These projects may be used any time in first-year bookkeep 
ing after the fundamental principles have been studied. 
Practical experience gained includes budgeting and the use 
of various types of bookkeeping records, such as a com- 
bined cash journal, the ledger, and special journals. 


The list price is $1.28. Samples will be sent on request to 
any teacher who will consider the projects for class use 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
. .Chicago 5, Ill. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


1300 Howard St.. San Francisco 3, Calif. 
501 Elm Street. Dallas 2, Texas 
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New York Annual Award 


The newly established Annual Award for High School. Guests of honor included 
Distinguished Service to Business and Busi- George Schei, treasurer, Shell Oil Company; 
ness Education was presented by Central Morris E. Siegel, assistant superintendent 
Commercial High School, New York City, of schools; Rudolph Lang, director, Na- 
o Elmer L. Helm at a special convocation tional Business Show; Alexander S. Massell, 
in the school’s auditorium on Monday, principal-emeritus, Central Commercial 
November 24. The award was presented in High School; Robert Cameron, president, 
recognition of Mr. Helm’s work as office Office Executives Association; and other 
service manager of Shell Oil Company and representatives of business and education. 
as chairman of the Superintendent of The Committee on Arrangements, headed 
school’s Advisory Council on Business Edu- by Joseph Gruber, chairman of the school’s 
cation. Accounting Department, included Sydney 

Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, associate super- Klevorick, Mrs. R. Sybil Mandel, Isidore 
intendent of schools, presented the award to Rosenzweig, and Joseph Verone, president 
Mr. Helm on behalf of the school. Other of the school’s senior class, which has 
speakers included Dr. William Jansen, established the award as an annual event. 
superintendent of schools, and Gertrude M. Guests of honor at the ceremonies are 
Kufahl, principal of Central Commercial shown in the picture below. 


Seated left to right: Mrs. Catharine B. Dwyer, Vocational High School Coordinator of Business Subjects; Mrs. Claire 
Burgoyne, Vice-President of Position Securing Bureau; Mrs. Helm; Mr. Helm; and Gertrude M. Kufahl, principal 
of Central Commercial High School. 


Standing left to right: Sydney Klevorick, Senior Activities Adviser of Central Commercial High School; Joseph 
Gruber, Chairman of the school’s Accounting Department; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Chairman of Business Educa- 
tion, Columbia rns Dr. James R. Meehan, Chairman of Business Education, Hunter College; Alfred Waller, 
Employment Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Homer Harrisson, Past President, Office Executives 
Association; Alexander S. Massell, Principal-Emeritus, ntral Commercial High School; Harold L. Curtis, As- 
sistant to the President, Shell Oil Company; George Schei, Treasurer, Shell Oil Company; Dr. William Jansen, 
N. Y. C. Superintendent of Schools; Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, Associate Superintendent of Schools; Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, Chairman of Business Education, New York University; Joseph Verone, President of Senior Class, Central 
Commercial High School; and Rudolph Lang, Managing Director, National Business Show. 





METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By DR. HARM HARMS 
A Treatise on Concepts, Objectives, Plans, Methods, and Materials 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION brings together in one volume the kind of material that is 
valuable for the training of business teachers and for permanent reference for experienced teachers. (Price, $2.40) 


CONTENTS 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION BOOKKEEPING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION OTHER FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS 
TYPEWRITING PREPARATION 


SHORTHAND THE WORKING TOOLS OF THE BUSINESS 
TRANSCRIPTION EDUCATOR 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI 2 NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. CHICAGO 5 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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D.P.E. National Officers Meet 


The Executive Board of the national 
officers of Delta Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion, met on the Ohio State University 
7 Columbus, on October 31—-Novem- 

r 

Rho chapter of Ohio State University 
sponsored a dinner at the Faculty Club 
on Friday, October 31. About fifty members, 
representing Ohio and West Virginia, were 
present. Other states were represented by 
Dr. Lloyd Douglas, head of the Department 
of Business Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; and Dr. H. G. Enter- 
line, Loren Walz, and Audra Roberts of the 
University of Indiana, Bloomington. 

The Rho chapter officers are: president, 
Mary Del Tedesco, High School, London; 
vice-president, Eva Barnhart, High School, 
Canal Winchester; corresponding secretary, 





Ruth Jones, Grandview Heights Hig! 
School, Columbus; recording — secretar) 
Florence Moore, High School, Thurston 
treasurer, Marguerite Priest, Central Hig! 
School, Columbus; historian, Frank Fergu 
son; sponsor, Dr. William B. Logan, Ohi: 
State University. 

Those attending the meeting are show: 
in the picture. The national officers, seate: 
from left to right, are: past president, Dr. M 
Herbert Freeman, New Jersey Stat: 
Teachers College, Paterson; historian 
Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State College 
State College; president, Dr. J. Marshal! 
Hanna, Ohio State University; executive 
secretary, Dr. Charles B. Hicks, Ohio State 
University; recording secretary, Mary Con 
nelly, Boston University; treasurer, Dr 
Theodore Woodward, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 








New Jersey Annual Meeting 


The New Jersey Business Education Asso- 
ciation, meeting at the Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, on November 7, in connection 
with the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Education Association, enjoyed an 
unusually interesting program. As a pre- 
liminary activity, the audience listened to 
some facts and figures concerning the typical 
secretary and then participated in a quiz on 
this information. 

“Improving Today’s Business Education 
by Evaluating the Past and Forecasting the 
Future” was the theme of a lively panel 
discussion conducted by the following: Dr. 
Peter Agnew, assistant dean, School of 
Education, New York University; Wallace 
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B. Bowman, manager, New York Office, 
South-Western Publishing Company; 
Pauline DiFelice, Business Education De- 
partment, Dunellen High School; Susanne 
W. Martin, president, Newark chapter, Na- 
tional Secretaries’ Association; Harry Nock, 
control manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware; Carl 
Persinger, chairman, Business Education 
Department, Plainfield High School; and 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

Gilbert Kahn, chairman, Business Educa- 
tion Department, East Side High School, 
Newark, and N.J.B.E.A. president, presided. 
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Wisconsin Elects Officers 


At the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Education Association held in Milwaukee 
on November 6 to 8, Cecil Beede was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Business Educa- 

tion Association for 1952-53. Mr. Beede is 

supervisor of the Eau Claire Vocational 
School and has served as first vice-president 
of W.B.E.A. during the past year. 

Anthony Koenigs, business education in- 
structor at William Horlick High School, 
Racine, was elected first vice-president. 
Marvin Hauser, critic teacher of business 
education at Whitewater City High School, 
will again act as second vice-president and 
membership chairman. Lorraine Missling, 
Shawano High School, will serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. 

Members elected to the executive board 
are: Marie Benson, instructor of business 
education at Wisconsin State College, White- 
water; Dr. Russell Hosler, director of busi- 
ness education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Kenneth Peterson, business 
education instructor at Neenah High School; 
Gaylord Alpine, head of business education 
at Lincoln High School, Manitowoc. 

+ o . 


Arkansas Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the Arkansas Education 
Association was held at Little Rock on 
November 6. Glenn Overman, dean of the 
Oklahoma City University School of Busi- 
ness, was the principal speaker. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Little Rock Senior High 
School; vice-president, Bob Ferralasco, Ar- 
kansas State College, Jonesboro; secretary, 
Jo Nobles, Conway High School; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. H. McCutcheon, Harrison High 


School. 


North Carolina Conference 


Plans for the twelfth annual business edu- 
cation conference, to be held at Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, on March 14, are now under 
way. This conference, held annually for 
business .teachers and those interested in 
business education, is sponsored by the 
Business Education Department and the 
Commercial Department of Woman’s Col- 
lege and Zeta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

“The Office Worker and the Job” is the 
topic for this year’s conference. Arthur L. 
Walker, state supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion Service in Virginia, will be the keynote 
speaker. The morning session will include a 
panel of eight successful office workers who 
will speak briefly about their jobs, including 
information about their duties, information 
needed about their company organization 
policies, and adjustments they have made 
and need to make on the job. In the after- 
noon three office managers will discuss 
characteristics of superior office workers. 

* o oa 
Missouri Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Commercial Teachers Association was held 
in Kansas City on November 7. Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, head of the Department of 
Business Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
spoke on the topic, “Emerging Standards in 
the Certification of Business Teachers.” 

The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
Elsa Brase, Maplewood High School, St. 
Louis County; vice-chairman, Lois Fann, 
North Kansas City High School, North 
Kansas City; secretary, Dr. Charles Kauzla- 
rich, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 





classes. 


for completion. 


keeping entries for payroll work. 
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CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is 
devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, record- 
ing deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four 
weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the book- 
A sample will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours 


Methods of paying wages are 
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Making Journalizing Meaningful 


(Submitted by George E. Regensburg 
Ewing High School 
Trenton, New Jersey) 


In any beginning bookkeeping class, one 
of the greatest difficulties for the teacher is 
to make journalizing meaningful to the 
students. ‘To many students journalizing is 
a nightmare never fully comprehended and 
this handicap deprives the students of an 
essential tool in bookkeeping mastery. In 
the Bookkeeping I classes at Ewing High 
School, journalizing has been made meaning- 
ful to the students through the use of the 
approach described in the following para- 
graphs. 

The following bookkeeping formula is 
placed on the blackboard, repeatedly ex- 
plained, and left on the blackboard while 
the students record all beginning transac- 
tions: 


Any ASSET 





Dr. 
(+A) Increase 


Cr. 
(—A) Decrease 


Any LIABILITY 





Dr. 
(—L) Decrease 


Cr. 
(+L) Increase 


PROPRIETORSHIP 





Dr. 
(—P) Decrease 


Cr. 
(+P) Increase 


With the above formula before the stu- 
dents, the effect of each debit and each 
credit on the formula is shown in the journal 
by indicating the increase or decrease in 
parentheses following each debit and each 
credit element of each transaction. To 


Any EXPENSE 


PROPRIETORSHIP 


illustrate the use of the formula, let u 
record the following transactions: 
August 1. Received cash, $500, in the form of a chec! 
from E. R. White, the proprietor, for the purpose o/ 


increasing his capital in the White Laundry (Entr; 
below) 


Cash (+A). 
E. R. White, Capital (+P) 500. 00 
August 1. Bought additional machinery, $678.43 
from the Smith Machinery Company on account, 
for which ap invoice was received today. The ma 


chinery, according to the invoice, consists of a washer 
and an ironer. (Entry below) 


Machinery (+A) 678.43 
Smith Machinery Co. (+L) 678.43 


August 1. Received cash, $37.44, from the Hotel 
Walworth in full payment of its account. (Entry 
below) 

Cash (+A). 37.44 
Hotel Walworth (—A). 37.44 
August 1. Paid cash, $200, to Smith Machinery Com- 


pany to apply on the amount owed to that company 
on the first of this month. (Entry below) 


Smith Machinery Co. (—L). 200.00 
Cash (—A) 


500.00 


200 . 00 


When the income and expense accounts 
are first introduced, the proprietorship sec- 
tion of the formula is changed to include the 
income and expense accounts (See illustra- 
tion at bottom of page). 


The entries for sales and expenses are 
then recorded as follows: 


August 3. Total cash receipts for cash sales of laundry 
services from August 1-3 were $103.48. 

Cash (+A). 103 .48 
Sales (+P) 103 . 48 


August 3. Sale of laundry services on account to 
Hote! Walworth, as shown by Sales Ticket No. 81, 
was $21.16. (Entry below) 


Hotel Walworth (+A) 
Sales (+P) 


21.16 
21.16 


SALEs (INCOME) 





Always Dr. 
Debited (—P) De- 


St ee il 





Cr. 
(+P) In- 


creases 


Always 
Credited 





August 6. Paid cash, $60, for rent of the building for 
August. (Entry below) 
Rent Expense (—P) 
Cash (—A) 60.00 


{ugust 7. Paid cash, $14.25, for 3 tons of coal at 
$4.75 a ton. (Entry below) 


Power Expense (—P) 
Cash (—A) 14.25 


When the income and expense accounts 
ire introduced, it is advisable to explain 
why sales and expenses are put in separate 
accounts rather than directly into proprie- 
torship. An understanding of why income 
and expense accounts are used proves 
valuable when the profit and loss statement 
is introduced. 


A valuable outgrowth of this entire ap- 
proach is that the poor bookkeeping students 
who never seem quite able to explain why 
they have done what they have done have 
a chance to learn something specific that 
will definitely aid them in learning the 
bookkeeping principles. 


It is advisable to continue the use of the 
parentheses long after the formula has been 
removed from the blackboard. Any exercise 
completed at a later date when the paren- 
theses have been eliminated may be used as 
an excellent testing device by asking the 
students to supply the information in the 
parentheses. If the students can explain 
why an account is debited or credited, it is a 
definite indication of “know-how” and not 
merely guesswork. 


Murphy Completes Doctorate 


Glen E. Murphy, School of Business, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Education 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, in August of this year. 
The title of his study was ““A Guide for the 
Business Teacher Education Curriculum at 
Florida State University.” 

Dr. Murphy, who received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, and his Master’s degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has taught in the High School at Torrington, 
Wyoming; Junior College, La Junta, Colo- 
rado; and Pratt Business School, New York 
City. He has been on the faculty of Florida 
State University since June, 1948. This fall 
Dr. Murphy was appointed acting head of 
the Business Education and Sceretarial 
Science Department of Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


60.00 


14.25 
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Evansville Community Education Day 


Invitations were sent by the Evansville, 
Indiana, public schools to approximately 
six hundred representative citizens of the 
community to participate in Community 
Education Day. Every school in the city 
was visited by a group of interested citizens 
representing businessmen, industrialists, pro- 
fessional men, and representatives of the 
numerous organizations. 

The group that visited the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Reitz High School 
not only observed classroom procedures, 
but also became acquainted with the equip- 
ment that is available for instructional 
purposes and the work that is done by the 
students. To give the group a better under- 
standing of what Reitz High School offers in 
effective job training for offices and stores, 
the business teachers of the high school pre- 
pared a pamphlet for distribution to the 
guests. This pamphlet gives a brief explana- 
tion of the general background of business 
information and everyday business activities 
that are included in the ninth year business 
courses, the nature of the subject matter 
and skills provided in the four vocational 
business curriculums, and the placement 
service that is available for both part-time 
and full-time employment. The pamphlet 
is divided into the following sections: (1) 
Preparing Young People for Office and 
Store Positions; (2) Bookkeeping; (3) Typ- 
ists; (4) Stenographers; (5) Clerical Workers; 
(6) Salespersons; (7) Job Placement for 
Qualified Part-Time and Full-Time Workers. 

The business teachers at Reitz High 
School feel that the pamphlet prepared by 
them will have many uses. These pamphlets 
will be distributed at various times during 
the year. Student-teachers, parents, and 
other interested citizens will find the infor- 
mation in the pamphlet helpful in becoming 
acquainted with the instruction and the 
opportunities afforded by the Business Edu- 
cation Department. The pamphlet: was 
prepared by the following business education 
teachers at Reitz High School: Inez Ahler- 
ing, head of Business Education Depart- 
ment; James Bennett; Virginia Capps; 
Alma Dean; Joyce Eakes; Henry Freuden- 
berger; C. O. Furry; Edward Marlin; 
Virginia Tyree. 





Wanted: Convention Dates 


Please send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the dates and places of mestings planned by groups of 
business teachers for the convention calendar that will 
F< a in the February issue of THE BALANCE 














New England 50th Anniversary Meeting 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association held its 50th 
anniversary meeting on November 15 at 
Boston University. 

The principal speakers at the meeting 
were: Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York Uni- 
versity; Louis Leslie, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany: D. Harry Angney, Federal Reserve 

ank of Boston. Discussion leaders for the 
sectional meetings were: Dr. Teresa Regan, 
principal of Boston Clerical School, and 
William Gibbs, Arlington High School. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
a panel discussion on bookkeeping instruc- 
tion by graduates of several high schools 
who are now engaged in bookkeeping work. 
Past presidents of the Association were 
honor guests and contributed much of in- 
terest in the way of anecdotes. 

The newly elected officers and Board of 
Directors are: president, William Gibbs; 
first vice-president, Russell Wright; second 
vice-president, Eleanor Tahaney; secretary, 
Anne K. Kirby; treasurer, W. Ray Burke; 
assistant treasurer, Willard Smyth; board 
members, Ruth Hiatt, Agnes Moberg, 
Mrs. Lucy Madeiros, Myrtle Grover, and 
Arthur Long. 


School Secretaries Association 


The National Association of School Se. 
retaries, a department of the National Ed, 
cation Association, is an association of se: 
retarial and clerical workers in schools an: 
organizations connected with educatio: 
Members of the association are concerne:| 
with extending better service to the schoo! 
and the community through furthering thei: 
own professional status. 

The annual convention, the regional con- 
ference, and the institutes are all part of 
the educational programs sponsored by th 
association in co-operation with state and 
local associations and institutions of higher 
learning. The regional conference will be 
held at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on February 18-15, 19538, and 
the annual convention will be held this year 
at Denver, Colorado, on July 24-26. 


Institutes scheduled are as follows: 


Denver, Colorado 
July 27-81, 1953 


Boston, Massachusetts 
August 3-7, 1953 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
July 13-17, 1953 
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—g-F FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


5th Edition 
By Rowse and Nolan 


For High School Courses in Advertising 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING may be used for an independent course in the sell- 
ing and distributive education field, or it may be used as a part of a correlated series 
that may also include general selling and retail merchandising. 


The purpose of FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is to present to the student a basic 
understanding of the field of advertising and a thorough understanding of accepted 
advertising procedures and principles. Every effort has been made to present the 
fundamentals of advertising in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Catholic Education Testing Program 


The monthly Catholic typing test spon- 
sored last year by the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Business Etlucation Association 
was so well received by member schools that 
(he project was approved as a national pro- 
gram by the Association last April at the 
national convention in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., chairman 
of the Committee on Catholic Typing Tests, 
reports that at the present time 15,000 
copies are distributed monthly to subscribers. 
There are 300 schools, representing 31 states, 
on the mailing list. Other schools interested 
in the typing test should write to Sister M. 
Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion in its national projects, Catholic Views 
Testing Program, announces that its com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Thomas M. Kennedy, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois, will sponsor another testing 
program during this academic year. The 
test will be available to colleges or univer- 
sities in March, 1953. Further details about 
the Catholic Views Testing Program are 
available to colleges or universities by ad- 
dressing inquiries to Sister M. Gregoria, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, na- 
tional secretary of C.B.E.A. and secretary 
of the Catholic Views Testing Program. 











Indiana Conference at Huntington 


A joint conference of businessmen, school 
administrators, and business teachers from 
Huntington and the surrounding counties 
was held in the Dining Room of Wright 
Memorial Hall, Huntington College, on 
Thursday evening, November 20. The con- 
ference was in the nature of a panel discus- 
sion with three representatives of business 
and three representatives of schools appear- 


ing on the panel. 

Both businessmen and business teachers 
in the Huntington area had been asked in 
advance to submit questions for the discus- 
sion. Dr. H. G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, and Mae Walker, Hunt- 
ington College, were the discussion leaders. 
The discussion leaders and the panel mem- 
bers are shown in the picture below. 
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Seated, left to right: H. G. Enterline, Indiana University; Mae Walker, Huntington College; Bruce Gerdes, Huntington 


High School. 


Standing, left to ri 
Brandt, Schacht Rubber oe Company: 
North Manchester High Schoo 
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ht: Dee Wygant, First National Bank; 


Kenneth Ware, Kitchen Maid Co 


rporation 
Harold Johnston, Huntington High School; J. W. ipegwoil 





A.B.W.A. Convention 


The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association was held at 
Hotel Statler, New York City, on December 
28-30. “Better Communication — Today’s 
Challenge” was the theme of the meeting. 

The principal speaker at the Monday 
morning session was Norman G. Shidle, 
manager, Publications Division, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, who spoke on the 


topic, “Getting Written Ideas Into Peoples” 


Minds.” Lyda McHenry, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, president of the Association, 
presided at the luncheon meeting. The 
luncheon speaker was Dr. David Henry, 
executive vice-chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on the topic, ‘““Today’s 
Challenge in Communication.” 

Other speakers on the program included 
Kermit Rolland, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, New York Life Insurance Company; 
Lillian Doris, head of Book Writing De- 
partment, Prentice-Hall, Inc.; and Robert 
Gunning, president, Robert Gunning Asso- 
ciates. 

Richard C. Gerfen, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, was program 
chairman and Joseph F. Moriarty, Fordham 
University, New York City, was in charge of 
local arrangements. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Annual Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, a division of 
the United Business Education Association, 
will hold its annual meeting in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on February 12-14, 
1953. The other divisions of U.B.E.A. and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teachers Education will meet in conjunc- 
tion with N.A.B.T.T.L. 


The first session of N.A.B.T.T.1. will be 
held on Thursday afternoon, February 12, 
at 2:00 p.m. The topic, “The Supply and 
Recruitment of Business Teachers,”’ will be 
discussed at this meeting. The Adminis- 
trators’ Division of U.B.E.A. will meet at 
7:30 p.m. on Thursday evening. 


On Friday morning at 9:00 a.m. 
N.A.B.T.T.LI. will discuss the topic, “* Business 
Teacher Certification.” Following this dis- 
cussion there will be a U.B.E.A. luncheon. 
On Friday afternoon there will be a meeting 
of the International Society for Business 
Education and the Research Division of 
U.B.E.A. A joint session of N.A.B.T.T.L. 
and A.A.C.T.E. will be held on Friday eve- 
ning and again on Saturday morning. 
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Personality Rating Scale 


The personality rating scale shown on the 
opposite page was developed by J. A 
McFadzen, Lindsay High School, Lindsay, 
California, and incorporates a suggestion for 
reorganizing the classification by W. R 
Blackler, chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

On this single page there are eighteen 
essential personality factors classified in four 
significant groups. Opposite each factor are 
five descriptive words that modify the factor 
downward as you read from left to right. 
In rating a person, one should check the 
descriptive word opposite the factor that 
best indicates his degree of achievement. 

When all of the factors on the scale have 
been rated and checked, a blue penciled 
line should be drawn from top to bottom 
connecting any of the first three modifying 
factors in the first three columns. When the 
line crosses into the fourth or fifth column 
one can use a red pencil. This blue and red 
line can represent a personality profile. The 
profile indicates strong personality factors 
as well as weak ones. 

It is suggested that a student be rated at 
the beginning of the study of traits. Then 
when the units on personality traits have 
been completed, the profile line can be 
drawn again. There should be a marked 
improvement. 

It is further suggested that the first de- 
scriptive column be given a score of five, 
the next a score of four, and the last three 
descriptive columns three, two, and one 
respectively. When the line is complete, a 
total score can be used for grading purposes. 
By computing the difference between the 
beginning total score and the subsequent 
scores, a teacher can grade on the factor of 
improvement of the individual or the group. 

A composite (made up from several 
teachers’ rating) personality profile is made 
out for each senior graduating from high 
school. This composite personality score is 
invaluable because the personality profile 
along with a skills achievement record gives 
a much better index to a student’s employ- 
ability than do grades alone. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 32 students to record the gross 
speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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LINDSAY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Lindsay Senior High School 
Senior Personal Rating Scale 


Jane Brown 


1. WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 





— 


A. 


Dependability 


absolutely 


desinabre~ 


average 


unreliable 


, aol 
shirking 





B. 


Cooperation 


loyal 


a 
cooperative 


QJ 


average 





passive 


disloyal 





C. 


Tnitiative 


= 


original 


| a | 


>... 


average 


LJ 
dependent 


me 








D. 


Intellectual 
Curiosity 





Recall 


constant 


inquisitjxe 
Kn J 





Canad 





frequent 


occasional 


Lad 


seldom 





a 





uninterested 





. JOB PERFORMA 


NCE 





A. 


Grasp of 
Instructions 


exceptiona 


LJ 
accurate 


| 


average 


LJ 


satisfactory 


LJ 


fails 





B. 


Versatility 


LJ 


Wom 


good 


LJ 


average 


unde- 
veloped 


poor 





C. 


Ability to Work 
Under Pressure 


exceptipnff | 
cy 


exceptional 


LJ 


Zo 


a 


average 


LJ 


fair 


poor 





D. 


Judgment 


| 


clear 


LJ 


sound 


good 


unde- 


veloped 





IIf. PERSONALITY TRAITS 





A. 


Courtesy 


| oa 


polite 


| 


mannered 


average | 


inicon- 


siderate 


L 


dis- 
courteous 





B. 


Discretion 


LJ 


exceptional 


trust- 
worthy 


discreet 


unde- 


veloped 


C 


in- 
discreet 





C. 


Poise 


all 
out- 
standing 


LJ 


strong 


av 


u tae. 


veloped 


C 


negative 





D. 


Appearance 





catale ndin F | ost” 


average 


fair 


E 
C 





IV. PERSONAL 





A. 


Energy 


| 
peppy _ —— 


renergetie 


average 





B. 


Scholarship 


scholarly 


Ld 


energet 





C. 


Citizenship 


leader 


al a 


P 





D. 


Emotional 
Control 


ict 


exceptional 


mat@re 


emotional 


emotional 





E. 


Integrity 


an 


scrupulous 


‘oe 


unstable 


om 
slippery 








F. 


Social Attitude 





awed 


hand 





altruistic 


considerate 





average 


self- 
centered 





anti- 





social 
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FOR A GEOGRAPHY 

COURSE THAT WILL 

NOT GO OUT OF 
DATE EASILY 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By York, Rowe, Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY emphasizes the changes that 4th Edition 
have taken place and are still taking place throughout the world, , 

Instead of presenting a static picture, the authors have drawn upon with 

the materials of history, sociology, and anthropology to enrich the 

content and to make it more meaningful. workbook 


In a troubled world in which political boundaries are likely to change, 
a book is likely to go out of date easily if there is too much depend- 
ence upon political boundaries. For that reason the emphasis in 
WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is on the natural geographic 
areas of the world, such as Europe and the British Isles, France and 
the Low Countries, Central Europe and the Balkans, the Mediter- 
ranean Countries, and the Scandinavian Countries. Regardless of 
the political boundaries that may be changed from time to time, the 
economic aspects of these areas will remain pretty largely the same 
except for rather slow changes. WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
does recognize political boundaries, but the emphasis is on natural 
geographic areas. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


and 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Teaching Financial Statements 


(Submitted by Philip Greenspan 
New Dorp High School 
Staten Island, New York) 


The bell has rung and your bookkeeping 
‘lass is ready to discuss the assigned home- 
work. The assignment consisted of the 
preparation of the financial statements for 
the LesBar Shoes Company. The financial 
statements are placed on the blackboard and 
the class is ready to study them. What do 
these statements mean to the average stu- 
dent? Does the last line on the profit and 
loss statement “‘Net Profit” tell the complete 
story? 

Perhaps it would be more meaningful to 
the class if the teacher and the students 
analyzed the financial statements. One of 
the points that should be emphasized when 
analyzing financial statements is the fact 
that different individuals are interested in 
different aspects of these statements. For 
example, an investor is interested in divi- 
dends and earning capacity; a creditor looks 
for liquidity (ability to pay debts) and the 
capacity to repay a loan; the state and 
Federal governments are interested in col- 
lecting a fair share of the profit as taxes. 


The owners of a business have more varied 
interests in the financial statements. The 
statements must not only tell the owners 
whether or not they have made a profit 
but should indicate how the profit compares 
with the profits in the industry in general. 
The statements for each fiscal period should 
be compared with statements prepared for 
other periods. From these comparisons the 
owners can obtain information that will 
assist them in the effective management of 
their business. 


The bookkeeping teacher should empha- 
size that information on financial statements 
should be uniform over a period of years if 
the figures on the statements are to have 
any real significance for comparison pur- 
poses. A few examples of changes that will 
affect the value of comparative statements 
will serve to illustrate this point. A company 
changes its inventory method, the products 
manufactured, or its depreciation policy. A 
business changes from a corporation, where 
officers’ salaries are treated as an expense, 
to a partnership, where partners’ drawings 
are not considered an expense of the business. 

Students should be taught how to use 
simple business ratios to understand and 
evaluate a company’s financial position. In 
analyzing the financial statements of the 
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LesBar Shoes Company, the bookkeeping 
class can apply the following tests: 

Acid Test — A comparison between cash on hand and 

current liabilities (debts that must be paid within a 

relatively short time). 

Working Capital — A comparison of current assets 

with current liabilities. 

Merchandise Turnover — The number of times the 

merchandise available for sale is sold during the 

accounting period. 

Percentage Analysis — Using net sales as a base, find 

the percentage of cost of sales, operating expenses, 

and net profit. 

If students are taught the value and 
significance of ratios and percentages in 
analyzing financial statements, they will 
gain a deeper insight into the real importance 
of these statements to the business. Balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements will 
mean more to students than just something 
to copy in order to complete a bookkeeping 


assignment. 
-_ + . 


St. Louis Area Meeting 


The St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association will hold its midwinter meeting 
January $1, 1953, at the Audio-Visual Build- 
ing, 1517 South Theresa, at 9:30 a.m. The 
subject for consideration, “Evaluation for 
Teachers; Criteria and Procedures,” will be 
developed under the leadership of William 
Kottmeyer, assistant superintendent, St. 
Louis Public Schools, and Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Indiana Culsaniay, Blooming- 
ton. 

The purpose of evaluation and its value 
to business teachers as a self-appraisal and 
self-study procedure will be the timely con- 
cern of the group. Teacher participation 
will be elicited in the discussion of criteria 
and procedures, and illustrative material 
will be used to bring about complete under- 
standing of the subject. 

This forthcoming meeting appears to hold 
great interest for a large number of business 
teachers in the bi-state metropolitan area 
of St. Louis. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A 16-page pamphiet that will help you to prepare 
your 1952 income tax return and your estimate for 1953. 

Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 











How to Investigate Vocations. (Released in 
1952.) This 1-reel, 16-mm.*sound motion picture, 
available in color or black and white, was produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films. Dr. Frank S. Endicott, 
director of placement, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, acted as collaborator. The film 
may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. This film tells the story of a high school 
boy who is working during the summer in a photography 
shop. It tells the audience how he took tests to deter- 
mine his interest traits, how he read books about dif- 
ferent vocations, how he listed questions to which he 
wanted answers, and how he sought a summer job to 
find out if one particular vocation would interest him. 
The purpose of the film is to give students an idea of 
the procedures to be followed in investigating vocations 
to help determine which kinds of work they are best 
suited for. Even though the vocation used in the 
film is not directly related to business education, the 
principles of how to investigate vocations shown in the 
film may be applied to all vocations. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes on the senior high school level. 

Sale and Rental. “How to Investigate Vocations” 
may be obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $50, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library. 


Your Earning Power. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound film, available in color or black and 
white, was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. 
Dr. C. A. Nolan, associate professor of business educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, acted 
as collaborator. The film may be shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. Five factors that influence the earning 
power of an individual are discussed in this film. These 
five factors are: economic conditions, the kind of job 
selected, the amount of one’s education, personal 
qualities, and one’s ability to produce. Each of these 
factors is discussed in a way that will help students 
gain insight into how they can improve their own 
earning power. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to any 
group of senior high school students. It would be 
particularly valuable for vocational guidance purposes. 

Sale and Rental. “Your Earning Power” may be 
Ow ey from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 

uilding, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 
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Washington and Its Natural Resources. 
(Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
in color has been added to the Bureau of Mines Library. 
It was sponsored by the Richfield Oil Corporation. The 
film may be shown in 26 minutes. 


Summary. The film shows the varied resources of 
land, water, minerals, and forests, the diversified agri- 
culture and industry based upon them, and the wide 
range of scenery, from mountain grandeur to pastoral 
simplicity, that characterize the state of Washington, 
The film emphasizes that water is the key to the state's 
development thus far, and promises to be the dominant 
factor in its future development. The great mineral 
resources of the state of Washington are shown’in the 
film. The film shows how the state’s products are 
transported to the world by ninety steamship lines, and 
how tankers bring in the one important mineral com- 
modity Washington lacks — petroleum. The film also 
points out that Washington is still a frontier of fabulous 
possibilities and as uncertain of its future shape as is 
each drop of its flowing water. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 

Rental. ‘‘Washington and Its Natural Resources”’ 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic 
Services Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 15, 
Pennsylvania. Free rental except for transportation 
charges both ways. 


A Picture of Britain. (Released in 1952.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white. 
It may be shown in 22 minutes. 


Summary. This film shows the social and industrial 
life of modern Britain and her people. It explains that 
Britain’s primary industry is manufacturing; however 
Britain's agriculture and science are also included in 
the film. The importance of coal, steel. oil, and textiles 
to British industry is explained in the film. The film 
also explains that Britain, with a growing population, 
had to expand; and spurred by new inventions every 
year, Britain showed the way with the development of 
new materials, new processes, and new alloys. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school economic geography classes. 

Sale and Rental. “A Picture of Britain” may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In- 
corporated, Willmette. Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $85.00. For rental purposes 
contact your regular film rental library. The rental 
price from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incor- 
porated, is $5.00 for 1-3 days’ use. 
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The NEW VU-GRAPH 
VISUAL AID KIT 


makes bookkeeping easy to teach and learn 


. Vu- 
No need to 


darken classroom day or evening . . . Vu-Graph 


Instructor continuously faces his class . . 


Graph projects over his shoulder. 


projection is large-scale, clearly readable in day- 
light or artificial light. Progressive developments 
of form being taught are seen on screen by class 


as instructor makes them. 


Vu-Graph may be used with other subjects also. 
Vu- 
Graph and kit of bookkeeping instructional ma- 


Already widely employed in many fields. 


terials available at special introductory price. 
Demonstration on request, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


KIT INCLUDES: 


Transparency Packets 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 
Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


1—Recording the Opening Entry 

2—Posting all Debit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

3—Posting all Credit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

4—Journalizing 

5—Journalizing Current Entries 

6—Proving Cash and Balancing the 
Cash Account 

7—Preparing a Trial Balance 

8—Preparing a Six-Column Work 
Sheet for a Service-Type Business 

9—Preparing a Profit and Loss State- 
ment 

10—Preparing a Balance Sheet 

1l—Closing the ger 

12—Preparing a Ten-Column Work 
Sheet for a Merchandising Business 


Single Transparencies 


- Sales Journal 
urchases Journal 
- Cash Receipts Journal 
. Cash Payments Journal 
. Combined Cash Journal 
. Account with Balance Column 
- Columnar General Journal 
. “T” Form Accounts and Journal 


Prepared in collaboration with SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Address your inquiries to DEPT. 2B @ CHARLES CGescler COMPANY 


60 BADGER AVENUE @ NEWARK 8. HM 4, 
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> OF NEW LITERATURE 





Tested Public Relations for Schools. By 
Stewart Harral. 1952. This is a 174- printed, 
cloth-bound book. The purpose of the = is to ex- 
amine the whole problem involved in the relations of 
schools to the public at large. Methods are outlined 
for planning, initiating, carrying on, and evaluating 
each step in a public relations program. The book is 
designed for use by superintendents, principals, 
teachers, school board members, P.T.A. officials, and 
others interested in the welfare of the school. Some of 
the topics included are: (1) Education and Public 
Relations; (2) Winning Community Confidence; (3) 
Ethics Come First; (4) The Teacher's Role; (5) Public 
Relations Begin at Home; (6) Students Make the 
Grade; (7) Building Sound Community Relations; (8) 
Broadcasts Bring Results; (9) Television Time Is Here; 
(10) Making. Friends by Telephone; (11) Successful 
Publicity; and (12) Students Write the Headlines. 
Price $3.00. Order from University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Creative Selling — A Leader’s Guide. 1952 
Business Education Publication No. 66. This 58-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound guide is one of a series 
published by the Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. In this guide 
emphasis is placed on the many personal selling tech- 
niques that go into a professional job of selling. The 
course of training presented through the use of this 
guide is designed to stimulate the salesperson to serve 
the customer with understanding and to provide pro- 
fessional help in buying. The topics included in the 
four meetings outlined for the course are: (1) Creatin 
Wants; (2) Fact-Gathering and the Approach; (3 
The Psychological Wall; and (4) The Close. For further 
information write the California State Department of 
Education, Commission for Vocational Education, 
Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, California. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
1952. This 194-page, printed, paper-bound publication 
is the fifth in a series of editions of “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Learning Materials.” It is designed to help the 
librarian, teacher, and students to collect current 
sources of information in the form of pamphlets and 
posters. It contains 2,521 entries and the titles are 
classified under 270 headings with cross references. 
Each title is annotated and is followed by the complete 
address of the distributor. Price $1.00. Order from 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
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Methods of Handling and Delivering Orders 
Used by Some Leading Wholesale Grocers. 
1952. Marketing Research Report No. 18. This 50- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet is the first of a 
number of reports to be issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture under a research project covering whole- 
saler-retailer relations. The primary objective of the 
research project is to find ways to hold down the cost 
of distributing food through the wholesale and retail 
channels. The report describes ways in which many 
grocery wholesalers are increasing the efficiency of 
their own operations and making the operations of the 
retailers more effective. Topics included in this report 
are: (1) More efficient ways of handling sales orders, 
(2) Some ways of holding down delivery costs, (3) 
Procedure for estimating the productivity of delivery 
truck drivers, (4) Evaluating the over-all delivery 
operation, and (5) Evaluating the productivity of order 
men. Price 35 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


mY ry Outlook in Department Stores. 
mn, ulletin No. 1020. This 23-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin is one of a series on “Occupational 
Outlook” published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in co-operation with the Veterans Administration. 
The following topics are included: (1) The department 
store industry; (2) Employment outlook; (3) Hiring, 
qualifications, and training; (4) Opportunities for 
advancement; (5) Department store jobs; and (6) 
Earnings and working conditions. Tables and charts 
are included to explain various aspects of the depart- 
ment store industry. Price 20 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


You and Your Dollars. 1951. Bulletin No. 9. 
This 59-page, mimeographed bulletin is one of a series 
of classroom units in financial security education 
prepared at the Workshop in Family Financial Security 
Education sponsored by the School of Education and 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The topics included in 
this bulletin are: (1) Managing the Family Income, 
(2) Saving for Future Needs, (3) You and the Bank, 
(4) When You Need Money, (5) Providing a Place to 
Live, (6) Insuring Family Risks, and (7) Social Security 
Programs. Price 25 cents. Order from The Committee 
on Family Financial Security, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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